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DO YOU BELIEVE 


That the Negro should be free from the ever-present danger of mob 
murder? 


YOU BELIEVE 


That he should be allowed to exercise his constitutional right to vote? 


DO YOU BELIEVE 


That he should be given the same accommodations as other citizens on rail- 
road trains — free from the detested and detestable “ Jim-Crow” cars? 


DO YOU BELIEVE 


That he should be emancipated from the consistent exploitation through 
which he is robbed of millions of dollars annually by means of the credit 
system practiced in southern states? 


DO YOU BELIEVE 


That he should be given a fair and equal apportionment of school funds 
— from public taxes to which he contributes at the same rate as the 
white 


DO YOU BELIEVE, IN SHORT, THAT DEMOCRACY SHOULD 
APPLY TO THE COLORED MAN AS WELL AS TO ALL 
OTHERS? 


If so, then you should be a member of the organization that is fighting for 
democracy and all that that word implies for the Negro: 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF COLORED PEOPLE 


We are working towards a goal of 100,000 members. June first we num- 


bered 57,000. Will you be one of those who will help us reach our objective by 
becoming a member yourself and securing as many others as you can? 















The CRISIS is sent without further charge to members paying two dollars or more. 


[ Major J. E. Spingarn, Acting Treasurer, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


sIR 








l I enclose $.......... in payment of membership dues for one year in the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, with the stipulation that one 
| dollar of any amount remitted herewith in excess of one dollar is for one year’s sub- 
scription to THE CRISIS. 
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COVER. A Portrait of Edna Shears. By Frank Walts. 
PICTURES OF SIXTY-SEVEN NEGRO GRADUATES. 


ARTICLES 
THE YEAR IN NEGRO EDUCATION 
RECRUITING IN THE MID-WEST. R. W. Bagnall 
DARKEST MISSISSIPPI 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATICN FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED 
PEOPLE 


COMING ISSUES OF THE CRISIS 


The August CRISIS will be Cleveland Conference Number. 

The Seftember CRISIS will be Labor Number. 

The October CRISIS will be our annual Children’s Number. We want interesting pictures of 
colored babies and young children. They must reach us on or before September 1. 


TEN CENTS A COPY; ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EXTRA 


RENEWALS: The date of expiration of each subscription is printed on the wrapper. When 
the subscription is due, a blue renewal blank is enclosed. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: The address of a subscriber can be changed as often as desired. 
In ordering a change of address, both the old and the new address must be given. Two weeks’ 
notice is required. : f 

MANUSCRIPTS and drawings relating to colored people are desired. They must be accom- 
panied by return postage. If found unavailable they will be returned 

Entered as second class matter November 2, 1910, at the post office at New York, New York, 
under the Act of March 38, 1879. 
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National Training School 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


A School for the Training of Colored Young 
Men and Women for Service 


Though it is young in history, the Institution feels a just pride in the work thus 
far accomplished, for its graduates are already filling many responsible positions, 
thus demonstrating the aim of the school to train men and women for useful 
citizenship. 


DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 


The Grammar School 


The Teacher Training Department 
The Academy 


The Divinity School 

The School of Arts and Sciences The Commercial Department 

The Department of Music The Department of Home Economics 
The Department of Social Service 


NEXT TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 22, 1919 
For further information and Catalog, address 


President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 


Wilberforce University 


Wilberforce, Ohio 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Sixth Annual Session 


June 16 to July 26, 1919 


Special arrangements have been made to 
maintain the same high excellence in in- 
struction force and work done. 

All of the equipment, buildings and grounds 
will be at the disposal of the Summer 
School. 

Fees and all expenses low. Full credit 
toward certificates, diplomas and degrees 
will be given for Summer School work. 

The Faculty for the Summer Session will 
be members of the University Faculty aug- 
mented by specialists along various lines. 

Courses will be offered in Education, Psy- 
chology, English, Mathematics, History, 
Geography, Drawing. Business, Physical 
Education, Music; also in Physics, Chemis- 
try, Ethics, Sociology, French, German and 
Latin. 

Further there will be courses in Voca- 
tional Study, Domestic Science, Domestic 
Art and Millinery. Additional courses will 
be offered as there may arise demands, 

W. 8. SCARBOROUGH, 
President of the University. 
GILBERT H. JONES. 
Director of the Summer Session 


For full particulars write the Director. 


The Cheyney Train- 
ing School for 


Teachers 


CHEYNEY, PENNA. 


A normal school of high grade for 
young colored men and women of good 
abilities, who desire to prepare them- 
selves to be teachers. Courses include 
the regular academic and professional 
subjects, and special departments in do- 
mestic art, domestic science, manual 
training and agriculture. Board and 
tuition $125. Next regular term begins 
Thursday, September 18, 1919. Summer 
school for teachers in active service, 
four weeks beginning July 1. Board and 
tuition for the month $20.00. For fur- 
ther particulars and catalog write 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal, Chey- 
ney, Penna. 
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Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, Ga. 
The courses of study include High School, Normal 
School and Oollege, with Manual training and do- 
mestic science. Among the teachers are graduates 
of Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth and Wellesley. Forty- 
nine years of successful work have been completed. 
Students come from all parts of the south. Grad- 
uates are almost universally successful. 


For further information address 


President EDWARD T. WARE 
ATLANTA. GA. 


Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Three Departments, College, The- 
ological and High School. Work 
of highest grade. 


Pre-medical 
course in College. Thoroughness 
and accuracy emphasized. New 
year begins September 2gth. For 
information address the Presi- 
dent. 





1870 CLARK UNIVERSITY 1917 
SOUTH ATLANTA GEORGIA 

Most beautiful campus of 70 acres, com- 
modious buildings with modern_conveniences. 
High Scholarship — Talented Faculty — Well 
equipped library and laboratories—Literary 
societies—Athletics—Co-educational— Expenses 
very low. $100 per year of eight months 
will pay tuition, board, room, etc. 

Comfortable dormitories with steam heat 
and gas light. 

COURSES OF STUDY t 

Domestic Science for girls, cooking, sewing, 

dressmaking and embroidery. 
Pre-Academy—7th and 8th grades. 
Academy—Four years with diploma. 
Pre-Medical—Two years above academy. 
College—Four years leading to A. B. degree. 
Normal—Five years above grades with diploma. 

First Semester opened October 2, 1918. 

HARRY ANDREWS KING, President, 


BEREAN MANUAL TRAINING 


AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
Seuth College Ave. and N. 19th Street 
Phila., Pa. 
Fall Term and Twentieth Year opened 
Tuesday, October 1, 1918. Domestic 
Art, Industrial Art, Mechanical Art, 
Commercial and English. 

Sessions both day and evening. 
Age, sex or previous training no bar 
if applicant has good character. 
Years of honorable records and 
worthy traditions our trade-mark. 
Helpfulness our object. 
Efficiency our aim. 

Write or visit the School now. 


MATTHEW ANDERSON, Principal 
1926 S. College Ave. Phila., Pa. 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 
athletics, all live features. 

For information, address 


JOHN HOPE, President. 








FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Founded 1866 
Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 


Ideal and sanitary buildings and grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 

Christian home life. 

High standard of independent manhood and 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 








BIDDLE UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Biddle University, operated under the auspices of 
the Northern Presbyterian Church, has four Depart- 
ments—High School, Arts and Sciences Theological 


School 
course is the requirement for entrance to the first year 
of the High School. 

The School of Arts and Sciences offers two courses 
of study, the Classical and the Scientific. In the 
scientific, German is substituted for Greek or Latin. 
Tie entrance requirement for the Freshman Class is 
15 units of High School work. 

The Theological Department offers two courses, each 
consisting of three years. The first is purely English. 
Greek and Hebrew are taught in the others. 

All students in the High School Dept. are required 
tw take trades in the Industrial Dept. 


Fer further Information, address 
President H. L. McCrorey, 
Charlette, N. C. 








Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Co-Educational 


The largest institution of learning in the South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. Faculty of special- 
ists, trained in some of the best universities in the 
North and in the South. Noted for high standard of 
scholarship; industrial emphasis and positive Chris- 
tian influence. Well equipped dormitories; sane 
athletics under faculty supervision. Expenses rea 
sonable. Location central and healthful. 

Departments: Theology, College Preparatory, Nor- 
mal, Commercial, Musical, Domestic Science, Nurse 
Training. Sewing, Printing and Tailoring. 

First Semester began October 1, 1918. 

For further information address 


W. A. FOUNTAIN, President 
BISHOP J. 8. FLIPPER, Chairman Trustee Board. 
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Recognized as 
and Louisiana State 
Yale and Columbia 
dents gathered from ten different states 
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_ KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 
Institution offers full courses in the follow- 
ing departments: College, Normal, High 
School, Grammar School, Domestic Science 
and Industrial. 
Good water, steam heat, electric lights, 
natural drainage, splendid dormitories. Ex- 
penses very reasonable. 


For catalog and other information address 


PRESIDENT J. KELLY GIFFEN 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


toe 


WILEY UNIVERSITY 
MARSHALL, TEXAS 


a college of the First Class by 
Roards of Education 
represented on 


Strong-st Music Department in the West 
M. W. DOGAN, President 





COLEMAN COLLEGE 


GIBSLAND, LA. 


Supported by Baptist State Woinan’s Home 
Mission Society of Chicago and Boston and 
A. B. H. Society of New Yorke Students 
from six different states. Graduates ex- 
empted on first grade by Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 


O. L. COLEMAN, President 





THE A. & T. COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION will 


begin June 16th, and continue for six 
weeks. In addition to the courses for teach- 
ers of academic subjects, strong courses 


will be given for teachers of Agriculture, 
Manual Training, Domestic Art, Raffa and 
Basketry. 


The following noted institutions are rep- 
resented on phe faculty 
Harvard 
Cornell 
Howard 


Columbia 
Chicago 
Union 
Atlanta Fisk 
Drexel Ins. Hampton Ins. 
Myrtilla Minor Normal School 
Armour Institute of Technology 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Pratt Institute A. &T.College 


Summer School Bulletins are sent on request 


Every modern sanitary convenience can be 
found in the commodious dormitories. Bath 
rooms with showers and tubs are situated 
on every floor. 


For further information address 


PREST. DUDLEY 


A. & T. Summer School 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 





Texas 
Harvard, 
its faculty; stu 
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The Slater Industrial and 


State Normal School 
For Colored Youth of Both Sexes 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
I. Offering Standard Courses 
In Academic Subjects 
In Industrial and Vocational 
In Education. 

II. Graduates receive the Teachers’ 
cate. 

III. Located amid the foothills of the moun- 
tain section of Western North Carolina 
and the health conditions are ideal. 

IV. Accommodations excellent and expenses 
moderate. 

For further information communicate with 

S. G. ATKINS, Principal 
SLATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Subjects, 
Certifi- 








Lincoln University 


Beginning September 22, 1919, the require- 
ment for admission to the Theological Depart- 
ment will be graduation from a College of 
Liberal Arts. Young Men wishing to prepare 
for the Ministry in a Seminary, all whose re- 
sources will henceforth be devoted to the edu 
cation of the adequately trained alone, are 
invited to write to 


President, John B. Rendall 


Lincoln University P. 0., Pennsylvania. 


THE FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


TALLAHASSEE - - - FLORIDA 
NATHAN B. YOUNG, President 


DEPARTMENTS: 


1. Academic 
a. High School 
b. Normal School 
c. College. 
d Music 
2. Agricultural. 
a. General 
b. Vocational. 
3. Mechanic Arts 
a. Technical 


b. Vocational, 


4. Home Economics 


a. Domestic Arts. 
b. Domestic Science 


ce. Nurse-Training 


EQUIPMENT: 
1. 250 Acres. 
2. 21 Buildings. 


3. 42 Officers of Instruction and 
Administration. 











(Educational Institutions 
Continued on page 156) 
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CLEVELAND 

sN to Cleveland this last week 
of June. Ten years we have 
fought, up-hill and down, 
amid execration and ap- 
plause, steadily onward and _ for- 
ward. We are today a great organ- 
ization, with all the pitfalls and temp- 
tations of size and strength. One 
thing alone will keep and guide us to 
vaster size and irresistible power: 
the human touch—the personal ac- 
quaintanceship, the cordial ‘sympathy 
of those who meet face to face and 

put hand in hand. 

Our danger is space. We stretch 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the St. Lawrence to the Pan- 
ama Canal. Let us continually get 
together. Let us be ever meeting 
and meeting again, knowing each 
other, getting the inspiration of per- 
sonal contact in local and state meet- 
ings, in regional conferences, in na- 
tional conferences, like this great 
Cleveland meeting. There is Strength 
in Unity, but in Knowledge there is 
Freedom. 


OUR SUCCESS AND FAILURE 
HE facts are these: We fought 
and worked on the Western 





a thousand black officers; we 
helped to crush the most serious ob- 
stacle to the modern democratic move- 
ment since Napoleon Bonaparte; we 
gained the sympathy and respect of 
France and the civilized world—and 
what is more important, we gained 
a new self-respect and a new con- 
sciousness of power. 


Front, 200,000 strong under 
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- WEB Du Rois 


Despite all this great success, we 
made one serious blunder and lest 
in the future we repeat this mistake, 
let us look it now full in the face and 
seek to understand it: 

During the draft and the period 
of cantonment training the whole 
conscience and intelligence of the race 
stood on the firing line;*we relent- 
lessly discovered, exposed and fought 
discrimination. We did not wholly 
remove it, but we did overcome much 
and, above all, we knew the essential 
facts. We suffered with open eyes. 

Mr. Emmett J. Scott, as Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of War, 
became gradually our mouthpiece for 
complaint and intermediary for re- 
dress. It was difficult work. Con- 
sidering the discriminations of the 
draft law, the prejudice of the South 
and North and the Espionage Act, 
Mr. Scott seemed to be doing as well 
as anyone could expect under the cir- 
cumstances. THE CRISIS noted this, 
gave him every public and private 
aid and thanked him for his efforts. 
Mr. Scott several times expressed 
similar appreciation and once wrote 
the editor, on the occasion of the pro- 
posed special bureau in the War De- 
partment, as follows: 


Dear Dr. DuBois: 


Except for the fact that for the 
past few weeks I have been un- 
usually hard-pressed for time, I 
should have sooner written you re- 
garding a number of matters. I 
am writing now particularly to ex- 
press my personal regret that the 
Sub-Section of the M. I. B., which 
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Major Spingarn has advocated, is 
not to be organized and that the 
Government is not to have, in that 
particular section, the benefit of 
ycur counsel and advice. 

To me it has been strange indeed, 
as well as very disappointing, to 
note the false interpretavions that 
have been placed upon Major Spin- 
garn’s offer to you, as well as upon 
certain of your recent editorial ex- 
pressions. I sincerely regret the 
unfortunate and unjust attitude 
taken by so many of our friends 
with reference to the matters of 
your coming to Washington and 
what I consider your sensible and 
patriotic utterances. 

It seems to me _ inconceivable 
how any sane, true-hearted Amer- 
ican could take exception to your 
expressions of loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment at a time like this. It is 
equally inconceivable that any fair- 
minded person could misconstrue 
such patriotic expressions as you 
have been making during this per- 
iod of national emergency and need. 

With all good wishes, I am, as 
ever, 

Sincerely yours, 


EMMETT J. SCOTT, 
Special Assistant, 
Office of the Secretary of War. 


On December 1, the editor of THE 
CRISIS went to France. Within a 
month after landing he was utterly 
amazed and dumbfounded at the rev- 
elations poured upon him. He heard 
of conditions, acts, conspiracies, 
wholesale oppression and cruelty of 
which he had had no previous inkling. 

He did not expect to find that the 
black soldiers had been altogether 
happy. War is war. The soldier, 
black or white, must endure cold and 
heat, rain and mud, hunger and hurt. 
Moreover, the editor knew that the 
colored soldier in addition to all this 
would feel the sting of prejudice and 
discrimination. 


(Signed) 


THE CRISIS 


But the editor of THE CRISIS and, 
we are persuaded, not one other 
American Negro in a million knew 
or dreamed of conditions like this: 


1. Wholesale dismissal and trans- 
fer of Negro officers regardless 
of merit. 

2. Wide and continuous distribu- 
tion of printed and spoken pro- 
paganda against an “inferior” 
race. 

3. Open reiteration of unfounded 
charges of cowardice and in- 
famous crime. 

4. Deliberate attempts to discour- 
age morale, withhold equipment 
and put unequipped units into 
battle. 

5. Mistreating, overworking and 
almost enslaving many of the 
stevedore laborers. 

6. Dismissing and demoting white 
officers who refused to join the 
anti-Negro campaign. 

7. Organizing one of the bitterest 
and most stinging campaigns of 
personal affront and insult ever 
attempted in a civilized land 
against civilized people. 


For four long months story after 
story and document after document 
poured into the editor’s hands sub- 
stantiating the above charges. For 
four ‘months the editor was helpless. 
Every step he took was heralded by 
the Intelligence Service of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force, as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS, NINETY-SECOND DI- 
VISION, AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCES, A. P. 0, 766 


1 January, 1919. 


SECRET 
EMO: 


To Intelligence Officers— 

1. Aman by name o7 DuBois, with 
visitor’s pass, reported on his way to 
visit this Division. His presence at 
station of any unit will be immedi- 
ately reported in secret enclosure to 











Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, these 
headquarters. Likewise, prompt re- 
port will be made to G-2 of all his 
moves and actions while at station of 
any unit. 


2. The fact: of this inquiry as to 
DuBois and his moves will not be dis- 
closed to any person outside the In- 
telligence Service. 

By command of 

Brigadier-General ERWIN. 
F. P. SCHOONMAKER, 
Major, General Staff, 
A. C. of S., G-2. 


He was compelled to sign the fol- 
lowing pledge as to his correspond- 
ence with America: 


“To avoid criticism of all Al- 
lied Forces; to avoid any obser- 
vation tending to aid the enemy 
or to injure morale of the Al- 
lies, and not to publish any writ- 
ten statements, or give out any 
interviews, except through the 
censorship of the Intelligence 
Section of the General Staff.” 


He landed in America, March 31, 
and in the ensuing issue of THE 
CRISIS he felt it his duty to ask Mr. 
Scott, our special representative in 
the War Department, three simple 
questions of fact. 


THE CRIsIs dislikes and avoids per- 
sonal controversy. THE CRISIS knows 
that it is easier to criticise than to 
do. THE CRISIS is eager to give Mr. 
Scott every credit due and to make 
every allowance for the singular dif- 
ficulty of his position. But THE 
CRISIS in its position as public mentor 
and adviser and newspaper absolutely 
refuses to be turned one moment from 
its determination to know why it was 
that in this the most critical period 
of the existence of the Negro race, 
200,000 of the best blood of our young 
manhood—men who offered their 
lives for their people and their coun- 
try, could be crucified, insulted, de- 
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graded and maltreated while their 
fathers, mothers, sisters and brothers 
had no adequate knowledge of the real 
truth. 

It is not simply a question of what 
Mr. Scott personally could or could 
not accomplish—God knows we are 
all of us helpless enough in this bit- 
ter fight—it is the vaster question 
of the right of concealing fatal knowl- 
edge; if Mr. Scott could do nothing, 
how did he know that others were 
equally helpless? How did he know 
that all of us together would be equal- 
ly helpless? 

Why could he not have reassembled 
the editor’s conference or even some 
larger meeting of influential men and 
said to them in confidence: “Hell is 
loose in France, and our boys are 
dying in soul and body—what can 
be done?” If he could not act pub- 
licly, could he not have passed the 
word quietly to his friends? Was his 
only recourse silence and the repeated 
assurance to inquiry that everything 
was going well? 

Suppose we discovered that some 
colored official was concealing the 
knowledge of lynchings on the ground 
that he could not stop them; shall we 
not try the power of every one—the 
vast, combined power of all before we 
surrender? No concealment is ever 
a cure for crime. 

Did Mr. Scott’s position depend on 
his not revealing the desperate con- 
ditions in France? We do not be- 
lieve it. We believe that Secretary 
Baker would have halted the anti- 
Negro campaign had he known its 
lengths. We believe that the colored 
press, even with the limitations of the 
Espionage Law, could have worked 
up a public opinion that would have 
brought Greer and his compeers 
home; and even granted that abso- 
lutely nothing could have been done, 
we ought at least to have known the 
truth. 

But it is not true that nothing could 
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have been done. The same campaign 
was started against colored workers 
in the Y. M. C. A. in France; a whole 
batch of the best was summarily dis- 
missed and ordered home; but a col- 
ored inspector was put on the job, 
and in a month matters were changed 
—Bullock, Mrs. Curtis and others, 
who had been denounced as “‘Bolshe- 
viki’ because they stood up for Negro 
rights, were returned to their work 
and are yet in France—honored, 
trusted, hardworking officials. 

The sending of Ralph Tyler finally 
as newspaper correspondent was an 
excellent move, but it came too late 
and, indeed, unless Mr. Tyler had 
special facilities accorded him, he 
could send nothing essential past the 
censor. He had no special facilities 
and he sent nothing. But that was 
not all. Despite the fact that Mr. 
Tyler had the same opportunities as 
the editor of THE CRISIS to learn the 
truth, he has since his return pub- 
lished practically nothing and re- 
vealed no essential fact. 

Why? 

THE CRISIS, therefore, leaves the 
matter precisely in the position that 
it was before: 

1. Did Mr. Scott know the treat- 
ment which black troops were 
receiving in France? 

If Mr. Scott did not know, why 
did he not find out? 

If he did know, what did he 
do about it? 


RECONSTRUCTION 
HIS is a program of recon- 
struction within the Negro 
race in America, after the 
faa revolution of world war. In 
Education we must take up the prob- 
lem of the colored child in the white 
school. At present the tendency is 
to accept and even demand separate 
schools because our children so often 
are neglected, mistreated and humili- 
ated in the public schools. This is a 
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dangerous and inadvisable alterna- 
tive and a wicked surrender of prin- 
ciple for which our descendants will 
pay dearly. Our policy should be to 
form in connection with each school 
and district effective Parents’ Asso- 
ciations, composed of the fathers, 
mothers and friends of colored 
pupils; these associations should es- 
tablish friendly relations with teach- 
ers and school authorities, urge par- 
ents to wash and dress their chil- 
dren properly, help look after truancy 
and poverty, arrange for home work 
and tuition for the backward, curb 
delinquency and be, in fine, a vigil- 
ance committee to keep the public 
school open to all and fit the Negro 
child for it. 

In Religion we must, in the larger 
cities, stop building and purchasing 
new church edifices and begin to in- 
vest the money of the church in 
homes, land and business, and _ phil- 
anthropic enterprises for the benefit 
of the people. Individual home own- 


ership in most large cities is today 


difficult; but a group of people who 
can buy and pay for a hundred thou- 
sand dollar church can purchase a 
hundred thousand dollar apartment 
house and run it. It is a simple busi- 
ness proposition and requires only 
elementary honesty and ordinary ex- 
ecutive ability. Churches can easily 
begin co-operative buying of coal, 
bread and meat, using their own 
premises for distribution; churches 
in the country and small towns can 
buy farms and rent or run them; 
the church can purchase automobile 
trucks and help the Negro farmer 
market his produce independent of 
the railroads and thieving commis- 
sion merchants; even simple manu- 
facturing, sewing and building are 
not beyond the reasonable activities 
of church bodies. Indeed, unless the 
church extends its economic functions 
beyond the simple program of build- 
ing bigger and finer edifices—unless 
it organizes the Negro laborer so that 
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his entire wage will not go in rent 
and supporting storekeepers who de- 
spise and cheat him—unless it thus 
helps the laborer, it will lose the la- 
borer. The hope of the Negro church 
is character-building through econ- 
omic co-operation. 

In Business the Negro must branch 
out into certain new lines where he 
has long and foolishly hesitated: We 
must open drygoods and haberdash- 
ery shops, meat markets and clothing 
stores, shoe stores and hat stores. 
We must gradually but persistently 
get into menufacturing. . The deft 
fingers of our young people are as 
easily adapted to machinery as the 
fingers of whites. We are denied op- 
portunity by white trade unions and 
by lack of pioneering courage among 
colored capitalists and business men. 
Let us wake up. The era of manu- 
factures in the United States is just 
begun. The expansion of domestic 
and foreign trade is going to be enor- 
mous. We raise the cotton—why not 
spin and weave it? We dig the iron 
—why not weld it? We mine the 
coal—why not turn it to steam and 
power? Do we lack brains and cap- 
ital? No, we lack experience and 
courage. Get them. 

In Politics the colored woman is 
going to vote. This is our chance. 
Away with the old regime, the pot- 
house politician and white bribery. 
Let us form clubs and study gevern- 
ment in city, county, state and na- 
tion. Let us know the law and the 
officials and their duties. Let us keep 
continual and rigid tabs on every can- 
didate. Away with parties—what 
we want is men. Away with prom- 
ises—what we want is deeds. Study, 
learn, register and vote. Vote at 
every election and see that every 
friend of yours votes. Pay your poll 
taxes and register. Do not vote for 
a party. Never vote a straight ticket. 
Vote for men and measures—not for 
parties. But above all, vote! Let 
every Negro man and woman, always 


and everywhere, vote. 


A GREAT WOMAN 

T is given to few persons to 
transform a people in a gen- 
eration. Yet this was done 

by the late Madame C. J. 
Walker. She found a folk who for 
generations had neglected the hygiene 
of the hair. They did not usually 
wash and cleanse it regularly, they 
did not give it light and air, they did 
not comb and brush it sufficiently, 


they did not stimulate and keep 
healthy the scalp. 


Madame Walker came with a 
homely recipe: thorough and periodic 
cleansing of the scalp and hair, care- 
ful drying and oiling and dressing 
with hot “curling” irons. The latter 
part of the method—the least im- 
portant or necessary—was at first 
seized upon by black and white as the 
subject of much merriment and many 
jokes. Negroes were said to be 
“straightening” their hair in order 
to imitate white folk. This led to 
some modifications of the methods 
used, leaving more of the natural cur! 
in the hair and using less oil. The 
essential part, cleansing and brush- 
ing, remained and it is not too much 
to say that this revolutionized the per- 
sonal habits and appearance of mill- 
ions of human beings. Madame 
Walker made and deserved a fortune 
and gave much of it away gener- 
ously. She deserved well of the 
world, and may her rest be Peace. 

THE TERCENTENARY 
JERCENTENARY celebrations 
are in full swing throughout 
the United States, and others 
iach are being planned. The 
largest single celebration is that of 
the M. E. Church, in Columbus, Ohio, 
held primarily to celebrate one hun- 

dred years of Methodism. 

Persons and churches interested in 
programs for the month of August 
may write to the Editor of THE 
CRISIS. 
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vo war has, naturally, made its in- 
road upon our students; however, we 
are happy to report one MASTER OF ART, 
forty-three BACHELORS OF ART, ten DAcH- 
ELORS OF SCIENCE, seven BACHELORS OF DI- 
VINITY, eight DocTors oF DENTAL SURGERY, 
six PHARMACISTS, four DocTorS OF MEDI- 
CINE, two DOCTORS OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
one LAWYER, one ORGANIST from white in- 
stitutions, a total of eighty-three graduates, 
as follows: 

MASTER OF ARTS: Northwestern Univers- 
ity, Rev. William A. Fountain. 

BACHELORS OF ART: Harvard University, 
Lucien S. Curtis, William M. Brewer; 
Brown University, Rudolph J. C. Fisher; 
Rutgers College, Paul LL. Robeson; 
Dartmouth College, Samuel F. Jen- 
kins; Bates College, Burtill T. Bar- 
row; Amherst, James B. Garrett; Rad- 
cliffe College, Caroline S. Bond, Geneva E. 
Jackson; Syracuse University, Leolya Nel- 
son, William C. Anderson; Northwestern 
University, E. A. Wilbur Johnson, William 
A. Fountain, Jr., Carlyle Stewart; Hillsdale 
College, Fred M. Hayes, Effie Woods; Col- 
gate University, George B. Hancock; Knox 
College, Adolph P. Hamblin, Lawrence E. 
Boyd; Mt. Holyoke College, Frances H. 
Williams; Western Reserve University, 
Perry B. Jackson; Hunter College, Alma L. 
Jones, Dorothy M. Hendrickson, Agnes O. 
Griffin, Iva R. Marshall; Temple Univer- 
sity, Jessie M. Watkins; University of Chi- 
cago, William J. Beatty; University of Pitts- 
burgh, Charles W. Florence, Otto V. Green; 
University of Kansas, Rebecca Martin, An- 
nie I. Rogers, James A. Scott, John C. Win- 
ston; Indiana University, Alvalon Cox, 
Frances E. Marshall; Ohio State Univers- 
ity, Harold F. Percival, Leo G. Robinson, 
Everett E. Simpson; State University of 
Iowa, Olga Calhoun, Emily Gross, Clement 
Scott; University of Minnesota, Alverta 
Phillips; Indiana State Normal, Jane D. 
Shackelford. 

BACHELORS OF SCIENCE: New York Uni- 
versity, Wilmer F. Lucas; Pennsylvania 
State College, Joseph L. Johnson; Ohio 
State University, Emmett B. Saunders, 
Robert G. Bruce; University of Kansas, 
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Frank C. Heariold; Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Elizabeth C. May; University 
of Cincinnati, Mary K. Holloway, Sarah H. 
White; University of Southern California, 
Hebe L. Mack; Armour Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Armada T. Weathers. 

BACHELORS OF Divinity: Yale University 
School of Religion, Charles S. Spiney, How- 
ard D. Gregg; Union, Messrs. Burton and 
Bridgeman; Rochester Baptist, James E. 
Rose; Northwestern University, William A. 
Fountain, Jr., E. A. Wilbur Johnson. 

Doctors oF DENTAL SuRGERY: University 
of Michigan, Robert D. Pelham, Harvey D. 
Shaw; Temple University, Marcel Dartigue- 
nave, T. Stewart Langston, John P. Lovell, 
Edmond O. Redhead, Cornelius E. Thomas, 
O. Wilson Winters. 

PHARMACY: Temple University, William 
M. Banner, Percival L. Bedward, Anna P. 
Comegys, Norman L. Glenn, Edward Howell, 
Percival L. Martin. 

Doctors oF MEDICINE: Rush Medical Col- 
lege, James E. Lee; Temple University, 
Frederick C. Morgan; Ohio State Univers- 
ity, Clarence E. Thompson; Northwestern 
University Medical School, Blyden W. Yates. 

DocToRS OF VETERINARY MEDICINE: Ohio 
State University, Joseph E. Grey, John G. 
Slade. 

Law: University of Kansas, William H. 
Towers. 

OrGAN: New England Conservatory of 
Music, Estelle A. Forster. 


Adolph P. Hamblin, Knoz College, was the 
leading athlete. 

Miss Effie Woods and Mr. Fred M. Hayes 
Hillsdale College, will receive State Teach- 
ers’ Certicates from the Michigan Board of 
Education, good for four years. 

James E. Lee, Rush Medical College, is the 
first Negro to pass the Cook County, III., 
examination for interne in the Cook County 
Hospital—out of 180 men who took the ex- 
amination, forty-five passed with Mr. Lee 
among the first on the list. 

Rudolph J. C. Fisher, Brown University, 
is a member of the Rhode Island Alpha of 
Phi Beta Kappa; at the beginning of his 
Junior year he was awarded one of two Ban- 
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igan Scholarships of $3,000 each for 
“marked ability”; he was elected a member 
of the Delta Sigma Rho, a national speaking 
fraternity; class orator and one of three 
commencement speakers; final honors in 
biology and English. 

Leolya M. Nelson, Syracuse University, is 
a member of the English, German and clas- 
sical clubs; she won class numerals in bas- 
ketball, and mercury “S” in track; at the 
end of her sophomore year she was award- 
ed the “Sophomore Women’s Athletic Cup” 
for the highest number of points in athletic 
efficiency and proficiency. 

Otto V. Green, University of Pittsburgh, 
is the Treasurer of the Pittsburgh Lyceum, 
a member of the Pittsburgh Chemical So- 
ciety and Vice-President of the Omicron 
Chapter, Alpha Phi Alpha. 

George B. Hancock, Colgate University, 
was elected Vice-President of Y. M. C. A. 
of this institution by his white comrades. 

James Scott, University of Kansas, is a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa; he was 
awarded $200 in prizes for essays, one of 
which was published,—“The Christian Na- 
tions and the Hague.” 

O. Wilson Winters, Temple University, 
maintained a general average of ninety per 
cent. throughout his dental course. 

James L. Johnson Pennsylvania State 
College, completed the four year course in 
three and one-half years; he was a member 
of the Varsity Debating Team, winner of 
the second prize in the Junior Class Oratori- 
cal Contest and of the Intercollegiate Debat- 
ing Medal. 

Estelle A. Forster, New England Con- 
servatory of Music, is organist and director 
of the choir of St. Cyprian’s Episcopal 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

E. A. Wilbur Johnson and William A. 
Fountain, Jr., Northwestern University, re- 
ceive both the Bachelor of Art and the Bach- 
elor of Divinity degrees. 

Leo G. Robinson, Ohio State University, 
is captain of the Intercollegiate Debating 
Team and the Varsity Track Squad, holding 
three records in the latter; he represented 
the University in the “Big Six Intercollegi- 
ate Track Meet.” He is president of the 
Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, a member of 
the Tau Kappa Alpha, a National Honorary 
Debating Fraternity, and class orator. 

Frances H. Williams, Mt. Holyoke, is a 
member of the Massachusetts Chapter of 
the Phi Beta Kappa; she has been awarded 


a scholarship for post-graduate studies in 
Social Service. 


William C. Anderson, Syracuse Univers- 
ity, is a member of the Historical Associa- 
tion of Syracuse University and of the So- 
ciology Club; he is president of the Town 
and Gown Club, an organization composed 
of Negro students of Syracuse University. 

Charles W. Florence, University of Pitts- 


burgh, is a member of the Omicron Chapter, 
Alpha Phi Alpha. 


Harvey D. Shaw, University of Michigan, 
is a member of the Epsilon Chapter, Alpha 
Phi Alpha. 

Geneva E. Jackson, Radcliffe, graduates 
Cum Laude, with distinction in the Romance 
languages,—F rench and Spanish; she is an 
active member of the Radcliffe Athletic As- 
sociation, with honors. 

James E. Rose, Rochester Baptist, is the 
first Negro to receive the B. D. degree from 


this institution. 
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ROM leading Negro institutions we have 
319 Bachelors, sixty Doctors of Medi- 

cine, forty-seven Doctors of Dental Surgery, 
thirty in Nurse Training, ten in Pharmacy, 


874 Normal, 


1,314 High 


School and 414 


cther graduates, a total of 3,068, as follows: 


Bachelors 


Atlanta 

BM Ship Stew sinaies 28 
Morehouse 3 
Morris Brown .. 
Paine 

Talladega 

Claflin 

Clark 


Virginia Union.. 


Knoxville ....... 
Spelman 

New Orleans ... 
West Virgina .. 
Orangeburg, S.C. 
Arkansas Baptist 
Tallahassee Fla. 
State, Louisville 
Normal, Ala. ... 
Benedict 

Straight 

WE 66 iervesrmess 


Ranking Student 


R. E. McKinney 
Jasper A. Atkins 
Walter R. Chive ; 
Lydia E. Hannah 
Grover H. Carter 
Janie E. McAllister 
Lowell Campt 
Jennie J. Bowman 
Edward T. Poole 
John A. Bacoats 
Lucy A. Jones 
Rosalee Bell 

Ruth L. Murden 
Flora B. Austin 
Emma F. Wade 
Josie E. Smith 
Edward Carter 
Naomi Welters 

V. W. McLawler 
Callie T. McDonald 
Beulah P. Simpson 
Philip G. Wiltz 

R. E. Isles 

Vanilla Clark 





JENNIE MUSTAPHA, JASPER A. ATKINS, 
Fisk 


Howard 


WALTER R. CHIVERS, THEODORE M. SELDEN 
Lincoln . 


Morehouse 


JOHN A. BACOATS, 
Virginia Union 


R. E. McKINNEY, 
Atlanta 











Bachelors 
George R. Smith 8 
Wilberforce 


Samuel Huston . 


State, Savannah. 
Philander Smith 11 
Greensboro, N.C. 6 
Lincoln 

Biddle 


Paul Quinn .... 
SUM g.55o55 00s 
Hartshorn ...... 
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Ranking Student 
Clyde Alexander 
Hazel L. Busey 
Willie G. Sisco 
Willie O. Richardson 
Annie D. Cogdell 
Marcellus T. Wash- 
ington 
Harriet B. S. Wright 
Viela Graves 
John L. Bolden 
Theodore M. Selden 
Benjamin M. Gil- 
more 
Alvin Harrison 
Jennie Mustapha 
Della A. Howard 
Virgie M. 
ton 


Carring- 


Professional graduates are as follows: 

Lincoln, 6 S. T. B.; Howard, M. D. 19, 
L. L. B. 14, Pharmacy 5, B. D. 3, D. D. S. 
1; Meharry, D. D. S. 46, M. D. 41, Phar- 
macy 5, Nurse Training 5; Dixie Hospital, 
10 S., Nurse Training; Lincoln Hospital, 15 


Nurse Training; Gammon, 1 B. D. 


Normal and High School graduates are 
reported as follows from colored institu- 


tions: 


Normal 


Atlanta 


‘Morehouse 
Morris Brown .... 


Talladega .. 
Claflin 

Clark . 

SME os 2 Glae Asis a's 
Virginia Unjon ... 
Shorter 

Knoxville 

Spelman 

New Orleans 

West Virginia .... 
Orangeburg, S. C.. 
Arkansas Baptist . 
Tallahasse, Fia.... 
State, Louisville .. 
Normal, Ala. ..... 
Benedict 

SS 
‘Wiley 

Allen .. 


Other 
Gradu- 
ates 


High 
School 
51 11 
17 12 

5 

4 


187 


Other 

High Gradu- 
Normal School ates 
George R. Smith.. 5 2 
Wilberforce 5 48 


2 


Vaecnrwonna 


Samuel Huston ... 
State, Savannah .. 
Philander Smith... 
Miles Memorial.... 
State, Nashville .. 
Branch Normal, 
Pine Bluff 
Virginia N. & I... 
St. Paul School... 
National Training 
School 
Sumner, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va..... 
Salisbury, Md. 
Lincoln, Kansas 
COS. PAOk wn cases 
Dunbar High, D.C. 
"TUBRGGEE® «occ cccer 
Prairie View 
Storer 


— dO 


nm 


— eR 
or 


Florida Baptist ... 
Princess Anne 
State, Dover, Del.. 
Christiansburg .... 
Wilson Normal ... 
Maryland N. & I.. 
Sumner, St. Louis. 
Fort Valley 
Howard, Wilming- 


Knox Institute .... 
Tougaloo 

Langston 

Bennett 

Pearl, Nashville .. 
Joseph K. Brick... 
Armstrong, D. C.. 
Bluefield 

Western, Quindarov. 
Jackson 

Hampton 

Central, Louisville. 
Miner Normal, D.C. 
High Point 
Chandler Normal . 
Model, Athens, Ga. 
Walters Institute. . 





S H. WILLIAMS, OLGA E. CALHOUN, ELIZABETH GROSS 
Holyoke Iowa State Iowa State 


ALVALON C. COX, CARLYLE F. STEWART, JAMES A. SCOTT, 
Ind a Northwestern Kansas 


E. A. WILBUR JOHNSON, J. C. WINTERS, WILLIAM A. FOUNTAIN, JR., 
No we rm Kansas Northwestern 
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RECRUITING IN THE MID-WEST 


US ss 


HE Middle West is the center of much 
of our industrial life; therefore, when 
the scarcity of labor caused the factory 
manager to seek in the Negro the only avail- 
able supply, hosts of colored people flocked 
to the Middle West. Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Dayton, 
Akron, Youngstown and many of the 
smaller factory and mill towns found that 
their Negro population had remarkably in- 
creased almost overnight. 

Many towns, such as Albion, Mich., where 
a Negro had been more or less of a curios- 
ity, found themselves all at once with a 
considerable group of black Americans. The 
first reaction was generally one of hostility, 
but soon they found that these new-comers 
were largely decent citizens. The story of 
how the Negro migrant made good is well 
known. Wherever he has had half a chance, 
he has made himself acceptable to the com- 
munity. 

Of course, problems arose and still arise; 
problems of adjustment to a new environ- 
ment, problems of the relationship of these 
newcomers to the old Negro citizens, prob- 
lems of housing, problems of dress and 
behaviour, problems of thrift and of the 
increase of prejudice with the increase in 
numbers. The migrant found that the 
North was not entirely the Paradise he 
dreamed, and the necessity of organization 
became apparent to him, his fellows, and 
to the social-minded whites. 

Two organizations have very efficiently 
served his needs, along with others, the 
Urban League and the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Each of these complements the other. The 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, being a mass organiza- 
tion, makes a strong appeal to the Negro 
migrant, as well as to his brother of longer 
residence in the North. This is indicated 
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by requests for organization piling in from 
small towns all over the Middle West, and 
from some places where one is surprised to 
find that the Negro has penetrated in any 
numbers. 

Ohio has twenty-one branches, and most 
of them are wideawake. Small towns, like 
Urbana, where the Negro population earns 
its living by working on adjacent farms, 
as well as factory towns, like Akron, have 
their enthusiastic branches. In Michigan, 
we have established enthusiastic branches in 
Ypsilanti, Flint, Kalamazoo, Jackson, Grand 
Rapids, Bay City, Benton Harbor and Lan- 
sing. We have invaded Canada by estab- 
lishing a branch in Windsor, Ontario. 
Hamtramck, Pontiac, Albion, Battle Creek, 
Saginaw, Ann Arbor and Sault Ste. Marie 
are taking the preliminary steps toward 
establishing branches, and some are hop- 
ing to be enrolled before the June Confer- 
ence. South Bend, Ind., is also looking 
forward to the same end. Out in Wisconsin, 
we have established a fine branch in Mil- 
waukee, and we are expecting to organize 
one in Madison. These branches are reach- 
ing out and getting the best white citizens 
in membership. Many of the mayors, coun+ 
cilmen, prosecuting attorneys, sheriffs, 
judges, and leading wealthy citizens ara 
earnest members. 

These branches are influencing the sen- 
timent of their communities to a striking 
degree. On the streets of one city in this 
region, where we have a strong branch, I 
overheard two white men discussing the Ne- 
gro. “It’s no use trying to keep the Ne- 
gro down,” said one, “for he is learning to 
organize. They have some sort of a Na- 
tional Advancing Society and they belong 
to it all over this country.” To illustrate 
how the Negro of the Middle West takes 
to the N. A. A. C. P., the writer estab- 
lished a branch in one of the Michigan 
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towns with a population of 500 Negroes, 100 
of whom came in as charter members—one- 
fifth of the Negro population. At another 
place eighty-nine Negroes became members 
of the Association as the result of a speech. 

Our new branches have vision. It is de- 
lightful to see a divided, apathetic com- 
munity come to a sense of social conscious- 
ness through the unifying influence of the 
National Association. 

In Ypsilanti, Mich., there had existed a 
colered school for forty years. All Negro 
children attended this school to the sixth 
grade. The building was most unsanitary 
and its equipment inferior. Recently a 
bond issue was proposed and most of the 
Negro voters were disposed to favor it, for 
it was to provide a $40,000 Negro school. 
The fact that this school was to include 
all the grades of the grammar school and 
eventually of the high school, making seg- 
regation in education complete, did not seem 
to affect them. For forty years the whites 
had imposed a Negro school on them, and 
it was useless and vain to rebel. The writer 


invited himself to a meeting held to dis- 
cuss the bond issue and took with him a 
brilliant young attorney of Detroit, Charles 
H. Mahoney, who is intensely interested in 


his people. The two of us tried with all 
our might to get them to vote down the 
bond issue, to organize a branch of the 
Association, and to take the case of a sep- 
arate school into court. Mr. Mahoney of- 
fered his services as attorney free of charge. 
We thought that we had fawed, but not 
only did they vote down the bond issue, but 
they requested the District Organizer to 
come and establish a branch of the Associa- 
tion, and the first thing the branch did was 
to accept Mr. Mahoney’s offer. A _ short 
while ago, the case was tried and Mr. Ma- 
honey’s clients were awarded the decision 
that this Negro school was both unsanitary 
and illegal and must be closed as such. 
It was my pleasure to be present a few 
nights later when this branch presented Mr. 
Mahoney with a purse of eighty-five dollars 
in appreciation of his services. 

In Ohio, a copy of the New York Civil 
Rights Bill was introduced in the legislature. 
We called a conference of the Ohio branches 
and an efficient lobby was organized. Tele- 
grams and petitions were sent from the 
colored people all over the state, and the 
bill was passed by an overwhelming vote 
in the House and went to the second read- 
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ing in the Senate. At this juncture, the 
opposition became aroused, and the sponsor 
of the bill, the lone colored representative 
of Ohio, disappeared for a while. When 
at length found at his home in Cincinnati, 
he stated that he had been taken ill. While 
he was absent, the bill was recalled for 
reconsideration, and when it came again 
to the vote, was lost. Ohio has a civil rights 
law, but it is greatly inferior to the pro- 
posed one. The Ohio branches, however, 
learned the benefit of state organization 
while working for this bill, and are eager 
for a permanent state confefence. 

In Michigan, the writer thought the time 
opportune for the introduction of the New 
York bill as the old civil rights law of 
Michigan was inadequate. Being instructed 
by the Detroit branch to get this bill offered 
in the legislature, he placed it in the hands 
of Senator Condon and Representative Cop- 
ley, both from Detroit. These men intro- 
duced it simultaneously in the House and 
Senate. On the night before the bill was 
introduced we organized the splendid Lan- 
sing branch, and this branch through the 
leadership of its efficient president, Mr. 
Charles Campbell, with the assistance of 
Mr. Hesper Jackson, who is secretary, acted 
as a lobby and kept us apprised of every 
step of progress in the matter. We suc- 
ceeded in getting every branch in the state 
and many lodges, churches and clubs to send 
telegrams and petitions to their senators 
and representatives. In the judiciary com- 
mittee of the Senate, the bill, in spite of 
our efforts, was badly slashed through the 
influence of Senator Brennon, of Detroit, 
who is, we understand, identified with large 
restaurant interests. It was finally re- 
ported out with recommendation for pas- 
sage, and passed the Senate by unanimous 
vote of all present. After considerable de- 
lay it was reported out of the judiciary 
committee of the House, but tabled on the 
objection of a member from Mackinac 
Island, who felt that his constituents would 
not stand for Indians eating in their res- 
taurants. Rumor reached us that the bill 
was to be allowed to lie on the table until 
the House adjourned, and that if it did 
come to vote, the Wayne county delegation 
would vote against it. We sent out a 
press-story and news-ltter, pointing out 
why the bill should pass and reminding the 
Wayne delegation that 30,000 Negro voters 
were holding them accountable for the pas- 
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sage of the bill, and that our Association 
would do everything in its power to inform 
these voters as to their action. We also 
had every Wayne member called up by long 
distance and urged to bring the bill to 
vote and to vote for it. One representa- 
tive told me that he received twelve long 
distance messages from Detroit urging 
him to vote for the bill. The bill was im- 
mediately called to vote, and was passed by 
a vote of 67 to 6. Three of those who 
voted against the bill were from Detroit, 
one from the district in which Flint is 
located and the other two from the north- 
ern part of the state. We are doing all 
in our power to rivet their names in the 
memories of our people. The bill has now 
been signed by Governor Sleeper. 

The bill could not have passed without 
the help of the Lansing branch, to which 
too much praise cannot be accorded. The 
bill is not ideal, but it is clearer, more 
specific and more inclusive than the old law. 
The civil award to the aggrieved party 
was declared unconstitutional in Michigan, 
and so was dropped. We are not wholly 
satisfied as to the accuracy of this finding. 
The branches in Michigan learned the ben- 
efit of united action in their effort to 
pass the bill, and are planning a state 
conference for permanent concerted action 
in state affairs. They also intend to get 
the bill made stronger at the next session 
of the legislature. Here is the bill as 
passed: 

A BILL 

To amend Sections one and two of Act 
No. 130 of the Public Acts of 1885, en- 
titled “An Act to Protect All Citizens in 
Their Civil Rights,’ the same being com- 


N. A. A. C. P. 
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piler Sections 15570 and 15571 of the Com- 
piled Laws of 1915. 

The People of the State of Michigan 
enact: 

Section 1. All persons within the juris- 
diction of this state shall be entitled to 
full and equal accommodations, advantages, 
facilities and privileges of inns, restaurants, 
eating houses, barber shops, public convey- 
ances on land and water, theaters, motion 
picture houses and all other places of pub- 
lic accommodation, amusement and recrea- 
tion and all public educational institutions 
of the state subject only to the conditions 
and limitations established by law and ap- 
plicable alike and to all citizens. 

Section 2. Any person being an owner, 
lessee, proprietor, manager, superintendent, 
agent or employee of any sich place who 
shall directly or indirectly refuse, with- 
hold from or deny to any person any of the 
accommodations, advantages, facilities and 
privileges thereof or directly or indirectly 
publish, circulate, issue, display, post or mail 
any written or printed communication, ne- 
tice or advertisement to the effect that any 
of the accommodations, advantages, facil- 
ities and privileges of any such places shall 
be refused, withheld from or denied to any 
person on account of race, creed or color or 
that any particular race, creed or color is 
not welcome, objectionable or not accept- 
able, desired or solicited shall for every such 
offense be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not less than fifteen dollars or more than 
one hundred dollars or shall be imprisoned 
in the county jail for not more than ninety 
days, or both, such fine and imprisonment 
in the discretion of the court. 





THE ATLANTA BRANCH 
N the June Crisis the work of the At- 
lanta Branch was reported with the 
name of the President, Rev. A. D. Williams, 
omitted. This mistake was due to the office 
having received word that the president had 
resigned to go to Detroit, and not having 
heard of his return to Atlanta. We are 
glad, however, to learn that his presidency 
was kept oper and that he is active again 
in the Branch. 

It was he who reorganized the work in 
June, 1918, and brought up the membership 
to 1,400 in six months. Then he went 
North. but returned. after two months to 








find a membership of 1600, which has now 
become over 2,400. The Rev. Mr. Wifliams 
has been active on all committees in plan- 
ning the registration campaign. He is one 
of those alert, wide-awake presidents that 
every Branch needs. His return to Atlanta 
and resumption of his duties of the presi- 
dency has been of great help to the N. A. 
A. C. P. work. We hope that all readers 
of the June Crisis will add his name te the 
list of able men and women who have begun 
the long battle to make Atlanta “safe for 
democracy.” The Rev. Mr. Williams is one 
of Atlanta’s delegates to the Cleveland Con- 
ference. 


DARKEST MISSISSIPPI 


AN N. A. A. C. 
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EAN WILLIAM PICKENS has said 
that it takes courage for a Negro to 
live in Mississippi. This is strictly true, 
especially of the Delta and of those parts 
of Louisiana and Arkansas adjacent to the 
Delta. The Northerner’s first thought upon 
entering this territory for the first time 
is that he has gone from civilization to a 
frontier. It is not only because so many 
citizens carry guns—and use them—or be- 
cause political thought is fifty years behind 
the rest of the world, or because archaic 
ideas of gentility and “manners” take the 
place of the wide-awake intelligence which 
one expects of Americans that this part of 
the South resembles a frontier. 


A frontier is a region not yet fully civil- 
ized and, therefore, not fully penetrated 
with the concept that the law is impersonal, 
a standard to be administered impartially 
by persons designated for that purpose. A 
frontier is a place where people take the 
law into their own hands, where there are 
feuds, where crimes are avenged by the 
individual instead of being dealt with by 
the community, with the community’s safety 
sand best interests in mind. This is what 
is in the Northerner’s mind when he de- 
clares that the Mississippi Delta, Arkansas 
and parts of Louisiana constitute a fron- 
tier. 


For on the merest suspicion of crime, 
without trial by jury or any other trial, 
human beings in those states are subject 
to murder by armed bands of citizens hast- 
ily formed into mobs. And the mobs ex- 
ecute their missions with a cold-blooded 
lust of cruelty, of which Indians in war 
paint or the lowest type of aboriginal sav- 
age might well have been envious. Many 
cases of m:b murder are accompanied by 
acts of fiendish torture and, what is most 
strange to the visitor from northern civil- 
ization, the southern women, in whose name 
the barbarities are committed, frequently 
witness and applaud them. The mob mur- 
ders, which prevail and are accepted as 
commonplace throughout the South, espe- 
cially in the Mississippi Delta, Lovisiana 
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and Arkansas, are what most forcibly im- 
press the Northerner that he is in a land 
not yet completely civilized 

But there are other aspects of that part 
of the South which fill the visitor with 
astonishment. Most important of these is 
the treatment of colored people. They are 
constantly subject to insult and injury of 
every sort, without the slightest opportu- 
nity for obtaining redress from the courts. 
Public opinion seems to be indifferent to 
what happens to “niggers,” as they are 
called, unless the treatment has been so 
bad that colored people leave the section 
and a labor shortage is threatened. Col- 
ored men, women and children, besides the 
quotidian humiliation to which they are 
exposed in “Jim-Crow” cars and waiting- 
rooms on the railroads, in exclusion from 
Pullman cars, sleeping accommodations on 
railroads, hotels, theatres, except in special 
sections upstairs, have no defense from ac- 
tual injury. No colored man, unless he be 
fearless of death, may defend himself from 
unprovoked attack on the part of any 
drunken white man who chooses to make it. 

The consequence of the disregard of the 
common humanity of the Negro and the 
white man in the Delta and adjacent re- 
gions has been an increasing bitterness 
that may yet eventuate in catastrophe. In 
a number of Mississippi cities and else- 
where in the South, Negroes are armed for 
self-defense. On Friday and Saturday, May 
23 and 24, a serious race riot was narrowly 
averted in Memphis, Tenn. As the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal put it in 
an editorial, “There was a powder train 
all over Memphis Saturday. That there 
was no explosion was due to sheer luck.” 

And all this, the casual visitor finds to 
his intense astonishment, is due to the be- 
lief that despite his achievements in the 
arts, literature and science in spite of his 
having evolved America’s one contribution 
to the music of the world—ragtime—in spite 
of his heroism and efficiency on the bat- 
tlefields of France, the Negro is considered 
by Southefners, in virtue of his dark skin, 
to be something less than human. 
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LITERATURE 

LIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
in “The Romance of the Swan’s Nest”: 
Light to-morrow with to-day! 


Go and ride among the hills 
To the wide world past the river, 
There to put away all wrong; 
To make straight distorted wills 
And to empty the broad quiver 
Which the wicked bear along. 
* * + 
Howard University sends us The Howard 
University Record, a magazine edited by the 
faculty and students of Howard. There 
is to be an annual issue of eight numbers, 
price ten cents per copy, fifty cents a year. 
The copy at hand contains among other 
important articles an interesting account 
by Professors Lightfoot, Locke and Mac- 
Lear on the part played by Howard Uni- 
versity in the war. 
* + + 


A valuable and significant piece of work 
has appeared in the form of a pamphlet by 
Laura E. Wilkes, of Washington, D. C., 
entitled “Missing Pages in American His- 
tory.” In this pamphlet Miss Wilkes by 
patient and arduous investigation has 
brought together the various bits of evi- 
dence which go t) show in their entirety 
the very real and far-reaching part which 
the American Negro has taken in all the 
wars of this country. The author says in 
her introduction, “The facts found herein 
are taken from colonial records, state pa- 
pers, assembly journals, histories of slavery 
end old-time histories of the various colonies 
end republics.” 

There is a very comprehensive bibliog- 
taphy at the end of this work, which adds 
not a little to its value. But the real im- 
portance of a contribution such as this lies, 
as we have said before in these columns, in 
that we Negroes are awakening not only 
to the fact that we ought to have a lit- 
erature, a history, a poetical expression, 
but that we ourselves must produce these 
things. We must be our own interpreters. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Wilkes’ pam- 
phlet will find its way into every colored 
school, and every white one too for that 
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matter, not only for the sake of its content, 
but for the sake of its latent inspiration. 
* + * 


A discussion of the housing situation and 
the colored people of Chicago has come to 
us. The pamphlet is the work of Charles 
S. Duke, A.B., C.E., and is evidently the 
result of careful and constructive investi- 
gation. Mr. Duke not only analyzes tl.c 
situation but offers a list of remedies, 
cluding The Private Company Plan, Tl.c 
Holsman Plan, The Adequate Loan Plan 
and The Building & Loan Association 
Plan. His effort is particularly significant 
during the present housing crisis. 


in- 


SYMPOSIA 
HE Southern Workman publishes these 
interesting pronouncements on race 
relations after the war. The Rt. Rev. 
Thomas Gailor, Bishop of Tennessee, says: 

Fundamental rights, so the kest white 
people of the South believe, must never 
be interfered with except through due pro- 
cess of law. Every man, too, must have 
the right to choose his own form of labor 
and to develop his individual powcrs. The 
best people of the South want colored peo- 
ple to have these fundamental rights and 
they want them to be protected in these 
rights. 

Obligations, however, are reciprocal. Col- 
ored people can help in many ways. We 
must all remember that prejudice is a fact 
which must be bravely faced. Men must 
cultivate honesty, sincerity, and the virtue 
of moral courage. It is always hard t> 
suffer and be strong—to be self-controlled. 
Two wrongs, however, never make a right. 
The number of reople in the South who 
want to see self-respectine colored reople 
make progress is increasing very fast. 
Thoughtful colored people must be mission- 
aries to members of their race and restrain « 
those who are quick to resent and who pro- 
voke trouble. White and colored people 
alike have a serious duty and an important 
work to do. 


* * * 


Mrs. John D. Hammond says: 


Many Negroes, I know, question sorre- 
what seriously the actions of. white peo- 
ple. At bottom I think it is well to remem- 
ber that the main current of the white race 
is set toward justice. Men everywhere 
are seeing more clearly than they have 
ever seen before. The past, nevertheless, 
is with us and must have some meaning 








for all of us. 


Only lunatics are not held 
by their past. 


A new day never comes 
ready to order. The new day comes bit 
by bit. Recently, when I read of the awful 
things being done in Texas, I said to my- 
self, “Will the colored people believe in us 
long enough to give us a chance to help 
them out of their trouble?” 

The future of the races in the South is 
in the hands cf the colored people. They 
must hold steady and have faith in the 
white people when it is hard indeed to 
have faith. There is no future for the 
white people unless there is a future also 
for Negroes. 

The Germans were fighting against God 
and eternal justice. God stood in the road 
at the Marne. God stands also in other 
roads. We must all put our faith in the 
God of justice and love. In the South the 
white people and the colored people are 
going to be friends—friends who will trust 
ene another and work together for each 


other’s best interests. 
* * * 


Robert E. Jones shows that the Great 
War has opened the eyes of the Negroes: 


There is one thing this world war has 
done. It has lifted the Negro problem 
out of the provincialism of America into 
the cosmopolitanism of the civilized world. 
We purpose to carry our cause into the 
open forum of the world. We purpose to 
let the world know that the soldiers who 
brought glory to the American flag on the 
fields of France are denied common courte- 
sies in too many cases when they return 
home. And surely our appeal to the world 
will not fall altogether on deaf ears. There 
will be an awakening, you may rest assured 
a sense of right and of justice that will 
react upon American life. 

We make this appeal to the world in no 
sense of disloyalty to our Nation. We do 
it because we are loyal. We will be heard. 
We will not be lynched and robbed and 
hedged about without a solemn protest. We 
do not plead for pity or sympathy. We 
want what we have earned by every rule 
of the game. Our friends must know our 
desires. We are making them known in as 
plain a way as we know how. We do this 
in love and out of a desire for peace and 
good will, believing that a more equitable 
readjustment of the relation of the races 
in this country will strengthen our Na- 
tional bonds, increase our National wealth, 
add to our National contentment, and hasten 
the coming of the Kingdom of God on 
earth as it is in jheayen. 2 


Frank J. Parsons points the moral: 


The greatest development in the South 
would seem to lie in the direction of agri- 
culture, railroad building, shipping, and 
manufacturing Labor will be the big prob- 
lem and a wise and just handling of the so- 
called “Negro question” will be an import- 
ant factor, particularly with the return of 
the Negro soldier from abroad, with his 
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wider viewpoint, greater discipline, and rec- 
ord of sacrifice and achievement. The best 
minds in the South are giving thought to 
some system providing a sound method of 
saving for colored people and with it an 
opportunity for reasonable credit in the 
development of business enterprises for the 
race. Improved educational facilities will 
also follow and a more even-handed justice. 

The exodus of colored farm hands, dock 
laborers, and others to the munition fac 
tories of the North is not without its les- 
son; and if the South is to take advantage 
of the full measure of its possibilities for 
prosperity in the future, it will doubtless 
give due attention to this important element 
of its citizenship. 


THE ANCIENT EVIL 
HE Pittsburgh, Pa., Dispatch writes 
on the Anti-Lynching Conference re- 
cently held in New York: 

There is a touch of irony which unfor- 
tunately may not penetrate our national 
vanity in the subscription of ‘a fund of 
$10,000 to be used to oppose lynching in the 
United States. The National Conference on 
Lynching was the inspiration for the fund 
and a request to every Negro in the United 
States to contribute $1 each to add to this 
fund to be employed for the same purpose. 
If the motives were not so sincere the pro- 
posal to raise a fund of thousands of dollars 
to educate the people who claim to be fore- 
most among enlightened nations, against 
brutal murders, would be a gigantic joke. 
The tragedy in the facts do not permit 
levity, but if they did the spectacle of a 
special organization raising and using thou- 
sands of dollars annually to coax humane 
Christian people away from a form of 
vengeful assassination which is not even 
practiced by the modern savage would force 
the laughter. Whatever tendency to smile 
is tempted must be directed against claims 
for advancement by people who, well in the 
twentieth century, must be charmed away 
from habits which the savage man gave up 
long ago. He kills, but no longer as the 
American mob kills. If this were not 
enough there is the suggestion that a special 
money fund must be subscribed by rational 
beings to secure the enforcement of faw, 
which officers are drawing salaries for ad- 
ministering. Then one might give a thought 
to the effort to have enacted a special law 
to punish the crime of murder when com- 
mitted by a mob, as if murder by 50 men 
is not in essence the same as murder by two. 

. *£ & 


The Louisville, Ky., Courier Journal 
scoffs at the possibility of a governor brave 
enough to remove a cowardly sheriff. 


Governor O’Neal, of Alabama, says to the 
Anti-Lynching Conference in Carnegie Hall, 
New York: 

“Lynching can be ended by vesting in 
Governors the power to remove sheriffs 
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who permit the criminal to pass from the 
grasp of the law to the clutches of the mob. 
The record of race riots and mob violence 
in the North in the last decade shows that 
neither North nor South could point at the 
other the finger of scorn. Lynching is a 
wrong for which the whole country must 
bear the responsibility.” 

What a remarkable idea! 

The disposition of governors to exercise 
such power would depend very largely upon 
the dispositions of governors. 

In many cases the governor would find an 
excuse for the sheriff and decline to turn 
him out of office. A Democratic sheriff 
might be, with ostentatious ado, removed 
from office—kicked out so to speak—by a 
Republican governor. A Republican sheriff 
might be thrown down the courthouse steps, 
figuratively, by a Democratic governor, but 
a sheriff rarely would be removed by a gov- 
ernor belonging to the political party of 
the sheriff’s adherence. 

Governor O’Neal may be, and doubtless 
he is, an executive whose moral austerity 
is so much greater than his party loyalty; 
whose virtue so overtops his political am- 
bition that he would not hesitate to cast out 
any number of sheriffs guilty of allowing 
lynchings, but that is not true of gover- 
nors speaking generally. 

* * * 


The Dial has a thoughtful article show- 
ing the various aspects which the lynching 
problem is assuming: 

An instance of the impossibility of na- 
tional repentance is the attitude of the 
American people toward the lynching of 
Negroes. That the country feels a certain 
shame is clear. The news of such outrages 
is now largely suppressed. Even the press 
foregoes the profit of playing upon its 
readers’ appetitite for atrocities, and when 
the Liberator published the accounts of cer- 
tain peculiarly hideous mob crimes, it was 
roundly denounced for lack of patriotism. 


An effort to arouse the public conscience 
on this matter and to initiate works meet 
for repentance will be made by the National 
Conference on Lynchings to be held in 
New York City, May 5 and 6, “to take 
concerted action against lynching and law- 
lessness wherever found, and to consider 
Sw measures should be adopted to abate 
them.” 

The words of the call above quoted con- 
tain an oblique reference to the fact that 
lynching is no longer a purely race prob- 
lem—nor is it always a matter of reproba- 
tion and shame. On the contrary, as ex- 
pression of patriotic sentiment it has been 
recognized as part of our moral life, and 
associated with our best efforts toward the 
progress of the world. 


* * * 


So inured has this country become to 
the idea of violence that we find its aid 





enlisted by patriotic societies, military au- 
thorities, and other sponsors in behalf of 
the Liberty Loan. There lies a pretty irony. 
The Dial continues: 

The chief propagandist for the Security 
League still boasts of his attempt as agent 
provocateur before an audience in a West- 
ern university. The press has repeatedly 
borne witness to the crimes of violence com- 
mitted by men in uniform against persons 
exercising the right of lawful assembly, but 
whereas our courts martial have been active 
in grinding out sentences to death and life 
imprisonment against men who have failed 
in some minor observance of military law, 
we have yet to hear of a case where a sol- 
dier has been punished for attacking the in- 
stitutions of ‘democracy which * was 
drafted to defend—except the men who 
rioted Houston, who were black, and who 
were hanged. An instance of the attitude 
of the army toward mob law is shown by 
the petition of soldiers of the 27th Division 
to General O’Ryan threatening violence un- 
less the entirely lawful performance of 
opera in German were prevented by “or- 
ganized action.” Apparently the threat was 
regarded as so natural as to attract no 
comment or rebuke. An organ which claims 
to represent the returned soldiers is Arthur 
Guy Empey’s Treat ’Em Rough, whose emi- 
nent services are enlisted in behalf of the 
Victory loan. In the March issue Mr. Em- 
pey advises the men who were in the 
trenches when he was on the lecture plat- 
form as follows: 

“The Fifth Liberty Loan drive will soon 
be here. Make a Bolshevist or an ‘I. W. W.’ 
buy one of those bonds, and believe me, 
from that time on that fellow is going to 
support Uncle Sam, and, if necessary, fight 
for him. If you cannot, after very patient 
endeavor, sell him, then show him what it 
means to get a good Yankee wallop in the 
nose,” 

* * a 


The Brooklyn Eagle feels that lack of 
unanimity among Negroes seriously affects 
the failure to suppress lynching, surely a 
superficial view since no matter how much 
radical and conservative Negroes may dif- 
fer they are all agreed in their efforts to 
eradicate the scourge of their race. The 
Eagle says: 

If the Negroes stood together on the 
Booker T. Washington platform they would 
reduce such bitterness to a minimum and 
reduce lynching to a minimum. Unfortu- 
nately they do not. 

There is a radical division of Negro sen- 
timent. Washington would have made his 
race thrifty and industrially efficient, waiv- 
ing social equality and even political equal- 
ity for a period of years. On the other 
hand, at the Anti-Lynching Conference, Dr. 
William Pickens, dean of Morgan College, 
in Baltimore, said: 
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“There is no use for an executive of the 
nation to tell the white pcople of Georgia 
that their Negroes should have a white 
man’s trial in Georgia if he at the same 
time takes the position that the Negroes 
in government departments at Washington 
should not have a white man’s job. That 
is such gross hypocrisy that it could not 
escape even a mob. Mob members may be 
ignorant, in some ways, but they are too 
severely logical to overlook an inconsistency 
like that.....The half freedom of the 
race in the United States is the foundation 
of the trouble.” 

The views of the “All-or-Nothing” ele- 
ment of Negro thought were never put more 
clearly. They command respect, as does 
much other quixotism. But the perspective 
of the ages is lacking in men who think in 
this way, and the immediate future of the 
race is certainly not made brighter by such 
utterances. 

* * *” 

And then the Eagle says amazingly: 

Few Buffaloes are worrying about the 
lynching problem. Who would be free him- 
self should first shoot straight. They have 
learned that primary lesson. 


COLOR AND ECONOMICS 
NITA C. BLOCK says in the Call 
magazine: 


There is the popular conviction that the 
hostility of men toward women in industry 
is due to “sex antagonism,” and another 
that the hostility of whites toward blacks 
in industry is due to “race antagonism.” 
That both these enter into the problem is, 
of course, obvious. But to hold that they 
constitute the problem is to indulge in what 
appears always to have been men’s favorite 
mental activity, namely, to be convinced 
that things are what they seem. 


Two excellent illustrations—because they 
are unusually clear—are at hand at the 
present moment. The first is the announce- 
ment that the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
employing Negroes in all branches of the 
company’s work, most of them in fields 
where Negroes have not been employed be- 
fore. The company anticipates little or 
no trouble with this new class of workers, 
and holds that they are “worth their pay.” 

Now, what does this mean? Merely that 
in the crisis in which capitalists and em- 
ee now find themselves cheap, docile 
abor is the supreme desideratum. 

If, then, trouble comes between unem- 

loyed whites, with a higher standard of 
iving and a higher developed industrial 
consciousness, and desperate, struggling, 
competing blacks, will such trouble be the 
expression of race antagonism? Will it not 
represent merely one of the inevitable final 
phases in the blind struggle of the capital- 
ists to save the collapsing wage and profit 
system of industry and in the equally blind 
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struggle of the workers to live on as they 
did under conditions that are undergoing 
revolutionary changes? Will it be the color 
and difference of race that will be the basic 
and determining cause, or the fact that the 
economic history of the Negro, together 
with the economic development of the cap- 
italist society in which they found them- 
selves, made this conflict inevitable? It 
seems to be race antagonism, but is it not 
actually economic antagonism, bred by the 
failure of the capitalist system of industry 
to give all an opportunity to labor and to 
receive the just returns for their labor? 
ok * 


In her second illustration the writer intro- 
duces the sex as well as the race element 
and undertakes to show that the problem 
is none the less basically economic. Of 
course, the situation is really produced by 
the interplay of all three factors—race, 
sex, economic condition. 


A very large factory in the Middle West 
has replaced all its employees, even mech- 
anics, with colored women. The manager 
is reported to have said: “The change sur- 
passes my most sanguine expectations; in 
other words, we are receiving a full day’s 
work for a full day’s pay.” 

Here is, of course, the same situation as 
that involving Negro male workers, only 
more so. For, wretched as is the lot of 
the black man, the black woman’s lot is a 
hundred times worse. Her chance of em- 
ployment at a decent, self-respecting occu- 
pation for anything even approaching a 
living wage has been, and practically still 
is, negligible. Her struggle to keep alive 
and, usually, to help keep several others 
alive, is a continuous tragedy in its hope- 
lessness of amelioration. On the lowest 
rung of the long ladder on which labor is 
trying to climb upward, her passage cruelly 
barred, stands the Negro woman. 


Will it be a mixture of sex and race an- 
tagonism if white workingmen rise against 
them? Will it be something that feminist 
and pro-Negro organizations can combat 
and end? Is it what it seems, or is it what 
the Socialist says it is—an economic prob- 
lem, inevitable in the present crisis in which 
the existing economc system finds itself— 
a problem to be solved, not by persuading 
people that men and women, white and 
black, are equal and must be granted equal 
rights and opportunities, but by establish- 
ing an economic system, a social and in- 
dustrial order which will make equality of 
opportunity and a just reward for labor 
as inevitable as the rising and setting of the 
sun? 


“RENDER UNTO CAESAR” 
7 Boston, Mass., Traveller says: 


The colored men of America have fought 
as valiantly as ever white men fought, and 
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have acquitted themselves well at all points. 
When the request is made, as it was at a 
mass meeting in Tremont Temple the other 
night, that the reorganized army of the 
United States should have in it one division 
of colored troops, completely officered by 
colored men no) valid reason can be pro- 
duced for not granting it. Indeed, the na- 
tion should be more than pleased to note 
the spirit of loyalty and patriotism which 
prompts Americans of African descent to 
ask a place in the new military establish- 
ment. 

During the war, one division, the 92d, 
was organized entirely of colored troops. It 
comprised two full regiments of the old 
National Guard, the 15th of New York and 
the 8th of Illinois, and other soldiers, mostly 
selective service men, from all over the 
country. The line officers of the division 
were colored as were some of the commis- 
sioned officers, including lieutenants, cap- 
tains, several majors and a lieutenant-col- 
onel, 

Drilling and fighting shoulder to shoul- 
der in the same units, colored men of all 
sections have been brought to know and 
respect one another. A solidarity of the 
race in America has begun to grow up in 
consequence. 


* * * 


But the Traveller does not feel that mere 
praise is enough for the colored soldier. 
More than ever he has proved his fitness 
to possess the rights of American citizen- 
ship. 


With new ties of friendship and height- 
ened regard for the mutual obligations im- 
posed by contmon race and history, the col- 
ored people of America may be expected 
to make a firmer and more united stand 
than heretofore against the oppression to 
which members of their race are subjected 
in some parts of the country. Particularly 
difficult will it be for those Southern States 
which have evaded the 15th Amendment 
of the Constitution by denying the suffrage 
to large portions of their Negro citizens 
to keep on with such discriminatitn. Col- 
ored men who are able to fight for America 
will justly feel that they are entitled to 
vote in any state of America. When the 
colored men of the South demand their 
rights under the Constitution and in the 
name of justice they will know that their 
brothers in the North are solidly with them. 
But the white men of the South, recogniz- 
ing the services of their colored fighters, 
may be disposed to place a revised estimate 
upon the value and character of their col- 
ored residents, and to treat them with 
greater fairness. 

The African race in America, only two 
generations away from slavery, has shown 
splendid capacity, not only in military ways 
but in every other field of endeavor. Any 
added recognition of its achievements spells 
encouragement to a developing people and 
redounds to the betterment of the nation. 


THE CRISIS 


FOR PIONEERS 
H E. AUGHINBAUGH points out busi- 
eness opportunities for the colored 
American in the West Indies. He writes in 
the New York Commercial: 


In the Dutch, French and British West 
Indies by far the largest proportion of the 
inhabitants are pure Negroes, or partially 
so. In Curacao, which belongs to Holland, 
in Martinique and Guadeloupe, French pos- 
sessions, in Jamaica, Trinidad Barbadoes, 
St. Lucia and Dominica, British colonies, 
are to be found many prominent business 
men, estate owners and managers, all full 
blooded Negroes, and I must say that they 
are highly intelligent, courteous and hos- 
pitable, and as a rule, very responsible 
tradesmen. 

I am certain that less social and com- 
mercial prejudice exists toward those of 
mixed or full Negro blood in the West In- 
dies and Latin America than any other 
place in the world in which I have: been. 
There is practically no so-called “color line.” 
Indeed, I recall that in one Latin American 
capital of over 100,000 population where I 
formerly lived it was reported that only six 
of the native families who resided there 
were of pure white blood, the remainder 
being of Negro and white, Negro and In- 


dian, or white and Indian extraction. 
* * * 


Of course it would be necessary for the 
American emigrating to the West Indies to 
become proficient in Spanish certainly and 
possibly French. This would open up many 
points of contact with European culture. 
Mr. Aughinbaugh continues: 


I am quite positive that an American 
Negro, with a college education, and fa- 
miliar with Spanish, has an exceptionally 
good chance to establish himself in business 
in many of the Latin American republics 
and I particularly recommend that he should 
try either Haiti or Santo Domingo. In the 
event of his locating in Haiti, he should 
study French, for this is the language of the 
natives. 

Not only would an American Negro 
have an opportunity to enjoy commercial 
or professional prosperity, but he would act 
as a center of infection for American ideals 
and in many other obvious ways increase 
American prestige among his neighbors and 
at the same time elevate their standards 
of living. 

I sincerely trust that some of our com- 
mercial concerns now prospecting Latin 
American fields will at least make an effort 
to give employment to colored men who 
show themselves adapted for such work, for 
I am certain that they would prove busi- 
ness getters in every sense of the word. 

In this connection it seems to me that 
many of these Latin American nations offer 
exceptionally advantageous opportunities to 
colored professional men, especially dentists 
and doctors. 
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ROSALEE BELL, 
Enoxville 
LUCY A. JONES, 
Shorter 
PHILIP G. WILTZ, 
Straight 


BENJAMIN M. GILMORE, 
Biddle 


CALLIE T. McDONALD, 
State A. & M., Normal, Ala. 
JENNIE J. BOWMAN, 
Clark 
R, E. ISLES, 

Wiley 


EDWARD CARTER, 
Arkansas Baptist 
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NAOMI WELTERS, 
A. & M., Tallahassee 


ANNIE D. COGDELL, 
Shaw 


CHALMERS HAIRSTON, 
Meharry 
JOHN L. BOLDEN, 
A. & T., Greensboro 









EDUCATION 
—. Missouri Legislature has passed a 
bill appropriating $25,000 for a Ne- 
gro demonstration building. 
@ Eight dancing pupils of Miss Carriebel 
Cole have received certificates at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


@ There were 115 colored students grad- 
uated from High Schools in the State of 
Ohio in 1919. 

@ The New York Academy, a Negro in- 
stitution which teaches stenography and 
typewriting, has seventy-five students and 
eighteen graduates this year. 

@ The Alpha Phi Alpha, a colored inter- 
national fraternity organized in 1906, now 
has twenty chapters and 1,500 members. 
Of these members ninety-seven were com- 
missioned officers in the United States 
Army. 


P, L. ROBESON 








VINCENT 
SAVNOERS 


@ Students of Livingstone College in two 
recent science rallies raised over $300 for 
physical and chemical apparatus. 

@ Owen Smaulding, a Negro senior in the 
Albuquerque High School, has been elected 
Captain-Manager of the track team. Mr. 
Smaulding is conceded to be the greatest 
all-around athlete in the state of New 
Mexico. 

@ Morehouse College has been appropriated 
$165,000 by the General Education Board 
for immediate improvements. 

@ J. Henry Alston has been elected Senior 
Scholar in Psychology at Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., for the year 1919-20. Mr. 
Alston was a Lincoln University A. B. 717 
graduate and is now principal of the Nor- 
mal School Department of Paine College, 
Augusta, Ga. 

@ Sol Butler, the Negro sprinter of Du- 
buque College, won thirty-two out of 
fifty-two points for his school in the meet 
with Coe College, which was the victor with 
eighty-four poiuts. Mr. Butler was the 
feature of the meet, winning five first, two 
second, and one third of the eight events in 
which he participated. 

C The main building of Princess Anne 
Academy, a branch of Morgan Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md., has been destroyed 
by fire supposed to have originated from 
an overheated stove in the laundry. The 
loss, partly covered by insurance, is be- 
tween $15,000 and $20,000. 

C At the fiftieth anniversary of Rutgers’ 
College Chapter, February 22, 1919, 
four under-graduates were initiated to mem- 
bership in the Phi Beta Kappa. Among 
these was Paul L. Robeson, a Negro, who 
leads the Senior Class both in scholarship 
and athletics. 

For four years Mr. Robeson has been a 
member of the Football Team, and during 
the season 1917-1918 he gained national 
fame by being selected as All-American end 
by Walter Camp; he has won his varsity 
letter as center on the Basketball Team, 
catcher on the Baseball Team, and weight. 
thrower on the Track Team; he has also 
teen a member of the Debating Team. In 
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June, 1919, he will be graduated with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts; then he will 
study law. 

@ Sarah Bond graduates from Wadleigh 
High School, New York, without failing in 
eny subject and with a clean character rec- 
ord. 


MUSIC AND ART 

1 England, works by Samuel Coleridge- 

Taylor continue to find a prominent 
place on concert programs. An impressive 
performance of ‘“Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” was given at Town Hall, Birming- 
ham, this spring; at Plymouth, the Lan- 
caster Choral Society gave the part-song 
“Song of the Peddlar”; and the Band of 
the R. M. L. I., Plymouth Division, played 
works of this composer on a late program; 
at Glasgow, Scotland, the Singer Mixed- 
Voice Choir rendered “Summer is Gone.” 
C That the daughter of Samuel Coleridge- 
Taylor has inherited her father’s genius is 
proven by recently published pieces and 
by successful concert appearances in Lon- 
don. 
€ Carl Diton’s arrangement of “ Deep 
River” for mixed voices was performed at 
one of the music festival concerts, with 
Mr. Diton conducting. 
@ Under the management of Mrs. Daisy 
Tapley, the final recital in a series of educa- 
tional recitals was given at the Rush Mem- 
orial Church, New York City, on May 22. 
The artists were William H. Richardson, 
baritone of Boston, Mass.; Carl Diton, piano 
soloist, and Maud Cuney Hare at the piano. 
( Santiago Sanchez, clarinetist, is a tal- 
ented musician of color, now appearing with 
“The Six Musical Spillers” in the revue 
“Peek-a-Boo” at the Columbia Theatre, 
New York City. Mr. Sanchez was formerly 
a member of an operatic orchestra in Cuba. 
@ The Freshman Class Song of Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge, Mass., for the first time 
in the school’s history was judged the win- 
ner in the song competition held on Foun- 
der’s Day. The music was written by a 
colored student, Miss Marietta Bonner, who 
was the winner in the Freshman Class Song 
Competition held earlier in the year. 
C Mr. and Mrs. Enrico Caruso and officials 
of the Atlanta Music Festival Association 
visited Morris Brown University to hear 
Negro melodies sung by the students. Mr. 
Caruso rendered an impromptu recital, in- 
sluding three opera solos. while Mrs. Caruso 


made what is said to be her first public 
speech. 

@ Mr. Wilson Lamb, the Negro baritone, 
in recital at ASolian Hall, New York City, 
rendered a program which-included compo- 
sitions of Schubert, Borodin, Hahn, Lully, 
Rachmaninoff, Brahms, +idge Taylor, 
an air from Verdi’s “Ernz..i” and Negro 
Spirituals. The New York Tribune says: 
“He has a naturally fine, resonant voice, 
which is intelligently controlled, and the 
inherently emotional nature of his race.” 

@ Two thousand colored school children 
held an impressive May Fete at Houston, 
Texas. 

@ The members of the 369th Regiment 
Band are setting aside a portion of their 
receipts from concerts toward a monument 
for the late Lieutenant James Reese Europe. 
@ An All-American Composers’ Festival 
held at Wanamaker’s store, New York City 
included American Negro Spirituals. 

@ The Alumni of the Booker T. Washing- 
ton School, Indianapolis, Ind., presented the 
Japanese operetta “Princess Chrysan- 
themum,” to provide for a memorial to 
ninety-seven members of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation who entered military service. 


THE WAR 
N Arbor Day, April 27, Lincoln School, 
Sharon Hill, Pa., planted twelve mem- 
orial trees of Norway Maple—two in mem- 
ory of young men, both members of the 
368th Infantry, who lost their lives, while 
the others were dedicated to the 92d and 
93d Divisions, the Women of the War the 
Stevedores and the battles in which Negro 
soldiers distinguished themselves. Mr. 
Howard A. Fisher says: “We are deter- 
mined that our children shall know the 
truth!” 
@ The League for Democracy, an organi- 
zation of Negro officers who served 
in the recent war has written an open let- 
ter to the Secretary of War concerning 
the letter of Colonel Allen J. Greer to 
Senator McKellar (published in the May, 
1919, Crisis) which says in part: “We 
cannot permit our descendants to read this 
letter in future histories and look upon our 
graves with scorn and contempt for per- 
mitting them to be branded as moral lepers, 
cowards and dogs before they were born. 
In this matter our slogan is ‘Greer must 
be tried and the race vindicated.’ ” 
C The Black Belt counties of North Car- 
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olina made a larger average subscription 
for War Savings than the average for tie 
state. 

«| Howard Drew, the Negro sprinter, i: 
training for the field meeting of the A. LC. 
F. in France. 

( Mack Watson, a Negro of Baltimore, 
Md., and of the 372d Infantry, has been 
decorated with the Croix de Guerre by 
Major General Buck and in the presence 
of a Chinese General. 

@ The following colored schools have been 
designated as seats of officer training 
camps, with colored officers in charge: 

Howard Uni\ -rsity, Washington, D. C.— 
Major Milton [. Dean and Lieut. Campbell 
C. Johnson. 

Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, Tuskegce Institute, Ala—Captain Rus- 
sell Smith, Lieuts. James C. Pinkston and 
Harry J. Mack. 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 
—Lieut. Percival R. Piper. 

Negro A. and T. College, 
N. C.—Lieut. Horace G. Wilder. 

South Carolina A. and M. College, Or- 
angeburg, S. C.—Lieut. Samuel Hull. 

Hampton A. and I. Institute, Hampton, 
Va.—Lieut. Leonard L. McLeod. 

Virginia N. and I. Institute, Petersburg, 
Va.—Lieut. Ernest C. Johnson. 

Prairie View N. and I. College, Prairic 
View, Texas—Lieut. Walter A. Giles. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industria! 
School, Nashville, Tenn.—Lieut. Grant Stu- 
art. 

West Virginia Collegiate Institute, In- 
stitute, W. Va.—Lieut. John H. Purnell. 

3ranch Normal School, Pine Bluff, Ark.— 
Lieut. Elijah H. Goodwin. 

Straight College, New Orleans, La.—Cap- 
tain Charles C. Cooper. 

( The Salvation Army has acquired a four- 
story building at Seventh and P Streets, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., where it will 
care for the welfare of colored soldiers. 
Adjutant James N. Roberts, a colored Sal- 
vation Army Officer, will be superintendent 
of the home. 

€ Arthur Johnson, a Negro youth of 
Uniontown, Pa., was awarded the Croix de 
Guerre with one palm, which was presented 
to him personally by Marshal Foch for gal- 
lant conduct exceeding the line of duty; and 
also the Distinguished Service Cross, per- 
sonally presented to him by. General Per- 
shing for valiant service at Soissons. 


Greensboro, 
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@ Talladega College had an A-Class Unit 
of the S. A. T. C., consisting of fifty-two 
college men, under the direction of two 
officers of the army, assisted by eight from 
the college. This college was represented in 
the U. S. Army by two First Lieutenants, 
two Second Lieutenants, one Surgeon, two 
Chaplains, each with the rank of First 
Lieutenant, ten Y. M. C. A. Secretaries, and 
about one hundred non-commissioned officers 
and privates. 

C The Captain N. B. Marshall Post of 
the Army and Navy Veterans of the U. S. 
A. has been formed by members of the 369th 
Infantry, formerly New York’s “Old Fif- 
teenth.” The principal aims of the organ- 
ization will be the closer union of all men 
who have at any time served in the Army, 
Navy or Marines, and the rendering of as- 
sistance to unfortunate members and their 
families. Sergeant Gunage was elected Post 
Commander. 


INDUSTRY 


OMER L. FERGUSON, President of 

the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company, reported at the Sixth 
National Trade Convention that Negro 
workmen in his plant were drawing as high 
as $175 per weekly wage. 
@ Japanese and Hindus on the Delta Lands 
of the San Joaquin River, of which Stock- 
ton, Cal., is the gateway, are producing 
immense crops of potatoes, onions, etc., for 
which there is a ready market less than 
100 miles distant. 
a crop here. 
C James Everett, a Negro farmer on Dixie 
Highway, Fitzgerald, Ga., has shipped to 
eastern markets this season $300 worth of 
asparagus tips from his two acres under 
cultivation. He has, also, planted on his 
farm five acres of wheat, five acres of to- 
bacco, fifteen acres of cotton and thirty 
acres of corn. 
€ John H. Dickson, a Negro of Uniontown, 
Pa., for three years has been experimenting 
with feed for his poultry in an effort to 
produce multiple-yolk eggs. Last summer 
his hens began to lay double-yolked eggs 
regularly, and recently he got a triple- 
yolked egg, weighing seven and one-half 
ounces and pure white in color. 
C Negroes at Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., have 
organized a Co-operative Company. The 
Rev. L. H. Forbes is president. 


Cotton is also becoming 
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C Negro business men in Los Angeles, Cal., 
have orgahized the Pacific Coast Cotton 
Manufacturing Company, with Attorney C. 
H. Alston, president. This company is ne- 
gotiating to purchase 6,000 acres of land 
in the Imperial Valley for settlement by 
Negro farmers from the South. 

C Of thirty-six states questioned by the 
Federal Employment Service as to unem- 
ployment, twenty Northern States reported 
a surplus of labor, ten states reported an 
equality, six Southern States reported a 
shortage. Out of nine states in the coun- 
try reporting a shortage of labor eight are 
in the South: Mobile, 500; Jacksonville, 
1,000; Pensacola, 700; Columbia, S. C., 
1,000; Charleston, 500; Wilmington, N. C., 
75; Memphis, 700; Columbus, Ga., 1,000 
unskilled Negro laborers. 

@ Colored people in Harlem have recently 
bought four buildings on 137th Street. 

@ A Co-operative Home Industry Associa- 
tion has been formed among the Negro 
residents of Holly, La. It owns 1,500 acres 
of land, a cotton gin and a store. 

@ The Pyramid Building and Loan As- 
sociation has been organized in Chicago. 
Six hundred and ninety-nine shares have 
already been sold to 105 persons. 

@ Alabama is still profiting by the dis- 
credited convict lease system. Laborers are 
being leased now at thirty to fifty-five dol- 
lars a month. 

@ The Strand Theatre, Broad Street, Rich- 
mond, Va., has been purchased for $113,000 
cash by John Mitchell, editor and owner of 
The Planet, and other Negroes. It is the 
only property on the main thoroughfare of 
the principal shopping district which is not 
owned by white people. The buyers have 
obtained from the State Corporation Com- 
mission a charter for the Unique Amuse- 


ment Company. 
A LARGE number of Negroes responded 
to the invitation of the Alabama 
Dental Association, a white organization, to 
be guests at its Golden Anniversary, held 
in Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, and formed 
the Alabama Dental Society, with Dr. M. 
W. Watkins, president. 
@ At the fifteenth biennial convention 
of the International Brotherhood of Station- 
ary Firemen and Oilers recently held in 
Washington, D. C., there were thirty Negro 
delegates in attendance out of 400 delegates 


MEETINGS 





THE CRISIS 


present. Mr. J. E. Thornton, a Negro of 
Norfolk, Va., was elected Seventh Vice- 
President. 

@ The Boys’ Club Federation held a con- 
ference in Chicago, Ill., May 21-23, in the 
Great Northern Hotel, at which the Wissa- 
hickon School Club, a Negro organization, 
was awarded first prizes for shoe repair- 
ing and cooking. 

@ The twelfth annual convention of the 
National Association of Colored Graduate 
Nurses will be held in Boston, Mass., Au- 
gust 19-22. 

@ The annual meeting and banquet of the 
Association of Oldest Inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia, an organization of 
Negroes, has been held. President Eugene 
Brooks and all incumbent officers were re- 
elected, except Acting Steward Frayne 
Payne who declined re-election and will be 
succeeded by Mr. Hilmer Gray. The fol- 
lowing Board of Directors was elected: 
Judge R. H. Terrell, E. M. Hewlett, John 
P. Atkinson, Walter Singleton and George 
W. Stewart. 


POLITICS 
HE Beatty Equal Rights Bill has been 
defeated in the Lower House of the 
Ohio Legislature by a 35-16 vote; as a re- 
sult the Colored Women’s Republican Club, 
in Columbus, has cut its party affiliations 
and become The Colored Women’s Indepen- 
dent Political League. Mrs. Rosa Moorman, 
president, declared that when she took a 
petition asking favorable action on the bill 
to men “whom we helped elect,” they were 
utterly out of sympathy with the move- 
ment. 
@ Considerable numbers of colored people 
are registering as voters at Columbia, S. C. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 
IFTY colored girls of the Y. W. C. A. 
in San Antonio, Tex., have formed the 
Five Cent Agency. They go out and col- 
lect once a month five cents apiece from 
each of their friends for the support of 
club work among colored girls. As much 
as $86 has been collected in one day by 
these girls. 
C A five-day campaign of the colored Y. M. 
C. A., Washington, D. C., for 500 members 
has resulted in 1,555 new members. Mr. 
John W. Davis is the executive secretary 
of this branch. 
C In a recent six and one-half mile road 
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race in New York, the St. Christopher Club, 
a Negro organization, finished with six 
runners in the first sixteen, an unusual 
accomplishment. 


C A colored nurse has been engaged by the 
Health Department of Charlotte, N. C. 


@ The University Commission on South- 
ern Race Questions, a white organization, 
at its ninth annual meeting after praising 
Negro soldiers makes this appeal to college 
men: “Let us seek to cultivate a more tol- 
erant spirit, a more generous sympathy and 
a wider degree of co-operation between the 
best elements of both races; to emphasize 
the best rather than the worst features of 
inter-racial relations; to secure greater pub- 
licity for those whose vows are based on 
reason rather than prejudice.” 

@ The New Orleans Area of the C. M. E. 
Church has in sixty days raised $91,378 in 
cash, with subscriptions amounting to $430,- 
189 pledged in the Centenary Drive. 


q At Raleigh, N. C., during last year the 
State Division of Education and Health 
Work Among Negroes organized 410 Com- 
munity Leagues with a membership of over 
15,000. There were held 494 public meet- 
ings, reaching nearly 60,000 Negroes, and 
through the distribution of literature 112,- 
000 additional Negroes were reached. The 
response to this effort has been so satis- 
factory that the work has been enlarged. 


( The Nutrition Clinics for Delicate Chil- 
dren has extended its work to serve the 
Negro race, by the establishment of such 
clinics in hospitals, schools and child-help- 
ing centers. It has headquarters at 44 
Dwight Street, Boston, Mass. 


CRIME 
ina following lynchings have taken 
place since our last record: 

Blakely, Ga., April —.—Wilbur Little, 
beaten to death; accused of wearing his 
uniform too long. 

Forrest City, Ark., April 23—Sam Mc- 
Intyre, hanged; accused of the murder of a 
Negro farmer. The lynching was the re- 
sult of indignation because his lawyers ob- 
tained a postponement of trial. 

Monroe, La., April 29.—George Holden, 
shot to death; accused of writing insulting 
notes to a white woman. 

Hickory, N. C., April 29, Tom Gwyn, 
“spirited away”; charged with having at- 
tacked a white girl. 

Warrenton, Ga., May 2, Benny Richards, 
riddled with bullets and burned; alleged 
to have murdered his wife. 

Plano, Tex., May 5, Tom Embrey, shot 
and killed in his barricaded home, after 
holding off armed citizens and officers for 
four hours; he attempted to kill his wife. 

Pickens, Miss. May 9—A Negro man 
and a Negro woman; accused of writing 
an insulting note to a white woman. 

Dublin, Ga., May 15, Jim Walters; ac- 
cused of assaulting a white girl. 

Vicksburg, Miss., May 15, Lloyd Clay, 
burned; alleged to have assaulted a white 
woman. One thousand persons witnessed 
the lynching and burning. 

McHenry, Miss., May 20, Will Moore; 
alleged to have killed H. H. Rogers, man- 
ager of a saw mill. 

Eldorado, Ark., May 22, Frank Livings- 
ton, burned to death; alleged to have killed 
Mr. and Mrs. Robinson Clay, his employers, 
after a quarrel. 
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Perhaps there is a deserving young man or woman 
in your community who 





A college that has its students devote 
one-half their time to actual, useful work needs A CHANCE 
is so in line with common sense that 
we are amazed that the idea had to be — 
put in execution by an ex-slave as a life- 


saver for his disenfranchised race. Our If so, perhaps ‘ideas Institute offers 
great discoveries are always accidents: . * 
we work for one thing and get another. the very opportunity which he wants. 
I expect that the day will come, and ere ee 
long, when the great universities of the 3 2 
world will have to pat the Tuskegee iden Tuskegee is not only a school. It is an 
into execution in order to save them- 
selves from being distanced by the Col- INSTITUTION and an INFLUENCE. 
cred Race. peor é 
—Elbert Hubbard, in s 
“A Little Journey to Tuskegee.”’ It helps the worthy student to help him- 


self. 


Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. 
Forty trades and industries for young men and women. 
Excellent Literary znd Normal Course. 
.Smith-Hughes Vocational Courses for advanced students. 


‘Tle Semin Agriculture _ Industries 


Tuskegec Institute is no place for sluggards. From rising bell to taps, there is a 
full program—drills, class-room, shop, farm, etc. Perhaps YOUR boy needs just 
the sort of t-aining which Tuskegee offers. Write for catalog and information. 


ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 





1875 STATE 1919 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 


COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 
NORMAL, ALABAMA 
A COMBINATION HARD TO BEAT 
A Thorough English Education Combined with a Trade 
WHAT TRADE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TAKE? 





















Trades for Boys, 12 Trades for Girls, 7 Trades for both Sexes, 2 
SUMMARY OF OUR GRADUATES—1875-1919 

Department of Acalemics . wees Ru cad Oop. @ Vas oo-d wes: kee'ois 4c 1217 

Department of Agriculture (he eesshanns ; Find in aaa arent ; 118 

Department of Household Economics ......... on viewe Jona Wis tal Seals : 704 


SORE STG DE PETAR GEEUS. Scewane nee edepconnte sane lt aedepctevescws (apeane 227 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING 








Principals of district schools.. 163 Editors and Journalists : 8 
Teachers in rural schools. 296 Bookkeepers ......... 15 
Principals in secondary or high schso!s 24 U. S. Farm Demonstrators. 2 
Teachers in grammar or high schools : 99 Undertakers and Embalmers 6 
Doctors ....... 4\ Contractors and Builders. 8 
TRWPOES ovcccres ew ee eens evees 5 UV. S. Bureau of Education.... 1 
Dentists wetness &8 Farmers ...... ad 340 
Pharmacists .......- 3 Housekeepers SERED 493 
Drugeists . 10 Dead and unaccounted for..... 398 
Working at trades vi awa ae 

Bankers .. : anaes 

U. S. Government Servic? eae A 33 Total ....... esseeccees : 2266 
Jeanes teachers ............cseceeveces 7 

Directors of book establ shments 2 Soldiers in the Great War....... 235 


STATE AND UNITED STATES APPROPRIATIONS 


Property consists of 182 acres of land, 20 buildings for all purposes, live stock and general 
equipment valued at $202,000. Send for catalog today. 
WALTER S. BUCHANAN, President. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Collegiate and Professional Schools 


JUNIOR COLLEGE leading to Schools of Lib- 
eral Arts, Education, Journalism, or Co- 
merce and Finance four year course, giving 
degree, A.B. or S.B.; A.B. or §.B, in Edu- 
cation; 8.B. in Journalism; 8.B. in Com- 
merce, 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE, four year 
course, giving degree, §S.B, in C.E., 8.B. 
in E.E., 8.B. in M.E., 8.B. in Arch., 8.B. 
in Agrl., or 8.B. in H.E 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC, four year course, giv- 
ing degree of Mus.B. 

SCHOOL OF RELIGION, three year course, 
giving degree of B.D. (Also diploma and 
correspondence courses.) 

SCHOOL OF LAW, three year evening 
course, giving degree of LL.B. 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, including Medical, 
Dental and Pharmaceutical Colleges. Four 
year course for Medical and Dental stu- 
dents; three years for Pharmaceutical. 
ceevgies degrees given: M.D.. D.D.S., 

har.C. 


For Catalog and Information Write— 
REGISTRAR DWIGHT 0. W. HOLMES 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 





Morgan College and Branches 


JOHN O. SPENCER, Ph.D., President 
WILLIAM PICKENS, Litt.D., Vice-President 


MORGAN COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 

LOCATION—In great college town between 
the North and South 

POLICY—Co-educational, 

CCURSES—Four years, appropriate degrees 
Preparation for professional study. Advanced 
education, Graduates certificated for elemen 
tary and high school teaching in the State 

FACULTY—College and university trained 
mer and women 

NEW SITE—Forty acres of most beautiful 
scenery, stream, hill and forest. 

TERMS——Very reasonable. 

INFORMATION—Address 
Baltimore, Md. 























Morgan’ College, 


MORGAN ACADEMY, Baltimore, Md. 
LOCATION—In the suburbs of Baltimore on 
a beautiful compus. Healthful surroundings 
DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised 
Can care for 80 students. 
TERMS—Very moderate. 
PRINCIPAL—Lee M. McCoy, A.M. 


PRINCESS ANNE ACADEMY, 
Princess Anne, Md. 

(Eastern Branch of Maryland State College 
of Agriculture.) 
LOCATION—Somerset County, famous eastern 

shore of Maryland. 
COURSES—Preparatory, 
domestic, music. 
DORMITORIES—Carefully 
nished. 
TERMS—Free tuition; other expenses moderate 
PRINCIPAL—Thomas H. Kiah, A.M. 


normal, industrial, 


supervised; fur 


All Schools Open September 29, 1919 
Dormitories Open Sept. 27, 1919 











STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


W.R. VALENTINE, Principal 





MANUAL TRAINING & 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


FOR COLORED YOUTH 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


A high institution for the training of 
colored youth. Excellent equipment, 
thorough instruction, wholesome sur- 
roundings. Academic training for all 
students. 

Courses in carpentry, agriculture and 
trades for boys. 

Courses in domestic science and do- 
mestic art for girls. 

A new trades building, thoroughly 
equipped. 

New girls’ dormitory thoroughly and 
modernly equipped. 

Summer Courses for students July 1— 

August 17, 1919. 

Terms reasonable. 
Fall term begins September 10, 1919. 


For information address 





























Bell Phone Spruce 1924 30-Day System Position 


Derrick 
Shorthand School 


Childs’ Building 


1435 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Enroll Immediately to Hold Place 
in Class 


Send for Enroliment Blank and full information 


Day and Evening Classes 


NOTE—We are already enrolling Summer 
Students and would advise all who desire 
to take Special Summer Course to send in 
application AT ONCE as places will be at 
a premium. 





THE STENOGRAPHERS!’ INSTITUTE 
1227 8, 17th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shorthand Typewriting Bookkeeping 


3-month and 8-month Courses 


JOB WORK —Iet us typewrite and multigraph your 
letters.’ One, or several thousand is easy for us 
We duplicate handwriting and drawings. 
EdwardT. Duncan, President. 
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“JUST THE PLACE FOR YOUR GIRL” 


Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute for Negro Girls, Daytona, Fla. 


Beautiful location, ideal home life, fine, modern equipment. . 
Courses include Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, High, Normal, Vocational. 
Nurse Training at McLeod Hospital a specialty. Terms reasonable, 

Send for Catalog. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, - - Principal. 















TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 


Founded in 1867, for the training of Negro Leaders. 





Beautiful and healthful location. First class equipment. 









A Theological Seminary. College courses leading to the A. B. degree — Classics, 
Science, Education, Social Service, Music. Manual training for both sexes. Large 
attention given to debating and public speaking. Nurse Training. Agriculture. 










Graduates enter professional courses in the best Northern Universities. Alabama 
grants first grade teachers’ certificates to graduates in Education. 


The product of the College noted for fine character and efficient service. 


Rev. FREDERICK A. SUMNER, President. 











ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls. under the 
direction of the sisters of St. Mary. Address: THE 
SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 6138 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Lincoln Hospital and Home 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


in the city of New York 


offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. 





STENOGRAPHERS WANTED 


Capacity of hospital—420 beds. . ae All Races 

ee = sees a repare in the best school of its kind in the State 
Post Graduate Course of six months to ckteats 
graduates of accredited schools. Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, English, Pe: 
For information apply to: manship, Civil Service Training, and SPANISH. 


COMMERCIAL CLASS 
Lenox Community Center—at 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 89 
Lenox Avenue and 135th St., New York City. 
Open All Year—Four Evenings Weekly. 
Fitz W. Mottley, President 


Superintendent of Nurses 


Lincoln Hospital and Home 
New York area 


HALE INFIRMARY AND “NURSE TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 325 Lake Street, Montgomery, Ala. 


Offers to High School graduates and young THE WISDOM OF FRANK HARRIS 


women of higher education and good moral | 








character, between the ages of 18 and 35, a 4 A Selection of the best and most significant things 
three years’ course in the profession of nurs- per oh rebel. gr atest American writer of the da 
ing. For further information apply to the eine sinc the ou re “ the Wat s almost 
« Oresight as isc lose is t etters 

Superintendent enclosing a stamp. te Precthae wtincs the ex Walser = letter 
American people. His t aga the Night Court 





against the Society for ‘the Drevent f ice, his 
fearless stand for freedom of speech and thought, and 


for the equality of the Negro rac 


Selected and gestaced - Guite Bruno 


With a never he ublished a 
spoken opin on t "Fra a Harris 


By Saws Bernard ow 
My course in Penmanship’ Bookkeeping, and Sherthaod Will be sent upor 
through the mai! will prepare you fer the posites worth 
while. Write for information. 


A.D. Nolley, M. Pen., 519 Michigan Ave., BuffaloN.Y. 


Mention Tr 


emely out 





receipt nts, postpaid 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, 34 Union Square 





Crisis. 
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Reconstruction 


26 years 
$30,000.00 
$50,000.00 
$50,000.00 


$100,000.00 
$150,000.00 





War — and its aftermath—has 
opened the eyes of our people. They 
are now seeing and thinking straight 
They now demand of individuals and 
enterprises seeking their patronage 
and support, performance rather than 
glittering promises. They also de- 
mand evidences of stability in such 
enterprises and experience on the part 
of those conducting them. 


The management of the Southern 
Aid Society of Virginia, Inc., rejoices 
to see this day—They have labored, 
in season and out, for 26 years to 
help to bring about just such improve- 
ment in our business relationships. 


The Southern Aid Society of Vir- 
ginia, Inc., has always issued a supe- 
rior contract—The only one. guaran- 
teeing payments for Sickness and Ac- 
cidents each week of every year and 
an undiminished Death Claim after 
death. 


To-day it challenges the country to 
show a better record—than the fol- 
lowing—for an institution confining 
its business to its Home State. 


of satisfying service to policy-holders. 
Capital Stock, fully paid in. 
Federal, State & City Bonds. 


1st Lien Mortgages—Loans to our people to 
secure good homes in desirable locations. 


Cash in Banks. 


Real Estate—Free from all encumbrances. 


We invite the scrutiny of the reconstruction attitude of the insur- 


ing public 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA.., Inc. 


Home Office: 527 N. SECOND ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
District Offices and Agencies Throughout the State 


A. D. PRICE, Pres. 





B. L. JORDAN, Sec. 


W. A. JORDAN, Asst. Sec. 
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North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DURHAM, N. CAROLINA 


Life Insurance Company in the World 
$16,096,722.00 


Insurance in Force - 





Assets nearly One-Half Million dollars. Owns $160,000.00 in Liberty Bonds. 
The following Editorial appeared in the “Durham (Daily) Herald,” May 10, 1918: 
A SUBSTANTIAL ENTERPRISE 
(Editorial) 

The North Carolina Mutual and Provident Association, a business enterprise 
owned, controlled and actively managed by colored men of Durham, has developed 
into an important asset of the city during its nineteen years of existence. It 
is no idle boast nor advertising motto that this company is the “largest and 
strongest Negro insurance company in the world.” It is just that and more. 

It is managed along the most modern lines and is a business which not only 
the colored people may be proud of, but one which also deserves a high place 
among the new insurance companies of the southern states. 





















Income 1918 - $819,771.09 
Amount Paid in Claims Since Organization $2,082,887.61 


Your Chance to Buy Stable Life Insurance from $500 to $5,000. 
POLICIES WITH ALL MODERN PROVISIONS, INCLUDING A PERMANENT DISABILITY 
CLAUSE. 


John Merrick, President A. M. Moore, M.D., Sec’y and Treas. 
C. C. Spaulding, Vice-President and General Manager 
J. M. Avery, Assistant Gen’l Manager E. R. Merrick, Ass’t Sec’y. 





History of the 
American Negro in the 


Great World War | 


His splendid record in the battle zones of | 
Europe, including a summary of his serv- | 


Atlanta University 
Studies of the Negro Problems 
20 Monographs ee Sold Separately 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 1: ATLANTA, GA. 









THE NEGRO iN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Contains 296 Pages, 35 Chapters, Historical 
and Biographical, 17 Full Page Illustrations 
Printed on Fine Antique Book, Bound in_ Full 


ices to his country in all of America’s for- 
mer wars, by Hon. W. Allison Sweeney, 
contributing editor of the Chicago Defender. 

A remarkable book that keeps you inter- 
ested from start to finish; over one hundred 

















beautiful illustrations, six hundred pages 
of good reading, including an introduction 
by the author. Thousands will be sold. 
Silk finish cloth binding, stamped elaborate- 
ly with gold and three colors of ink and 
foil. Retail price $2.75. | 


Six books by mail, ten dollars. We will 


help you make big profits selling this book. | 
Write for your copy and make good money, | 


OTIS H. GADSDEN 
63 Park Row New York City 






Green Extra Cloth, Gold Title on Front Cover 
and Shelf Back. Price, net $1.25. Postage 
Prepaid $1.40. Order through any bookseller 
or direct from the author. Address 








JOHN W. CROMWELL 
Washington, D. C. 


1439 Swann St. 


BUSTS OF 


Booker T. Washington, 
Fred Douglass, Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, 
Bishop Richard Allen. 
$1.50 each. The 4 busts for $5.00 
Agents wanted. Send at once. 


The Isaac Hathaway Art 


Company 


718 S. HICKORY STREET 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


$10.00 to $15.00 per day 


can be made selling these War Histories and 
** History of the American Negro in the Great World War,”’ 


Pictures 


by Hon. W. Allison Sweeney. “Price (clot ° te 
leather), $3.75. a Sn 


“The Negro in the World War,’’ by Prof. Kelly M 
Price (cloth), $2.50. (Morocco bound), $3.25. pe ae: 
Agents write for particulars 


JONES & CURTIS, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y, 





73 Sumpter St., 
Mention Tue Crisis, 
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WANTED — 1000 AGENTS 













To handle Scott's History of “The American Negro’s 
in the World War,’—prepared by Emmett J. Scot 
Assistant to the Secretary of War, and llaborati 
that assure authenticity and full detail, i g 
zation and training of Negro military units, and a 
record of their service in Camps and on Battlefields; 
of civic auxiliaries, etc., etc. No scissors and paste pot “‘inserts,”’ 
but a History freshly written from first to last page. Dr. Scott 
has had the co-operation of the following collaborators: 


CARTER G. WOODSON, Director of Research, Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, Incorporated; 


RALPH W. TYLER, Accredited Representative of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, who accompanied the Colored 
troops to the War Fronts in France; 


WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY, Publication Secretary, Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute; 


MONROE N. WORK, Director, Division of Records and 
Research, Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute; 


MRS. ALICE DUNBAR NELSON (formerly Mrs. Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar), a leader in mobilizing the colored women of 
the Country for War Work under the auspices of the Women's 
Committee, Council of National Defense; 


MISS EVA D. BOWLES, Executive Secretary in charge of 
the Colored work of the Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation; 

LIEUT. T. T THOMPSON, Historian, who accompanied the 
famous 92d Division, U. S, A., to France. 





Emmett J. Scott, 
A.M., L.L.D. 


Thousands of Dollars will be made handling this History—600 pages, including 150 illustra- 
tions, enormous sales; $8.00 to $10.00 a day being earned. Send 25c for Prospectus and full infor- 
mation to 


THE NEGRO HISTORICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. 0. DRAWER 1821, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Inform yourself as to 


THE EXODUS OF THE 
NEGROES 


By reading 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson’s 


KELLY MILLER’S 


Race Statesmanship 


Exhibited in Two Great Pamphlets 
1. “The Negro in the New Re- 


A CENTURY OF NEGRO 
MIGRATION 


220 Pages Price $1.10 


This book is unique in that it is the 
first and only scientific treatise in 
this field. It undertakes to explain 
why the Negroes have migrated, 
where they have gone and what they 
have done. 


Agents wanted everywhere. 
Send all orders to the author 


1216 You Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





construction.” Considered the most 
powerful plea that has yet come from 
the author’s pen. 10 cents. 


2. “The Disgrace of Democracy.” 
Pronounced in Europe and America 
as one of the most striking literary 
documents produced by the World 
War. 10 cents. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Rates 
to agents 5 cents a copy. Add 10% 
to bill to cover postage. 


Address 


KELLY MILLER 
Washington, D. C. 


Howard University 
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THE JULY ADVANCE LIST OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


carries seven (7) numbers from the 


Pace & Handy Catalog. Viz. 


“SAINT LOUIS BLUES,” olian Record No. Ar21q. 

“A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND,” Columbia Record No. A2721. 
“BEALE STREET BLUES,” Edison Disc Record No. 50536. 
“SAINT LOUIS BLUES,” Edison Record No. 50523. 

“SATAN, I’M HERE,” Edison Amberol Record No. 3746. 
“SHAKE, RATTLE AND ROLL,” Emerson Record No. 7503. 
“SAINT LOUIS BLUES,” Edison Amberol No. 3741. 


THE JUNE LIST OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS carries: 


“LONESOME ROAD BLUES,” Lolian Record. 
“SAINT LOUIS BLUES,” Operaphone Record. 

“OLE MISS RAG,” Okeh Record. 

“SHAKE, RATTLE AND ROLL,” Emerson Record. 

“OH, DEATH WHERE IS THY STING? (Comic). Gennett Record. 


The Pathé Fréres Phonograph Company has recorded the following numbers 
from the Pace & Handy Catalog (played by the late Lieutenant James Reese 
Europe’s Hell Fighters Band): 


“THE DANCING DEACON.” 

“MAUVOLEYNE WALTZ,” by Frederick M. Bryan. 
“HESITATING BLUES.” 

“SAINT LOUIS BLUES,” by W. C. Handy. 


If you are unable to secure these records from your local dealer we shall be 
pleased to get them and ship them to you. 


LIST OF SHEET MUSIC AT 15c per copy. 


“REMEMBER AND BE CAREFUL EVERY DAY.” 
“A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND.” 

“I’M DYING WITH THE WORRIED BLUES.” 
“SWEET CHILD.” 

“DOWN BY THE CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER.” 
“THE HOOKING COW BLUES.” 

“THINKING OF THEE.” 

“THE WAY TO KEEP A GOOD MAN.” 

“SATAN, I’M HERE.” 

“RINGTAIL BLUES.” 



























These copies may be had wherever sheet music is sold, and at the counters of 
all Woolworth, Kress, Kresge, Kraft, McCrory, Goggan, Willner, Grand and 
Metropolitan 10-Cent Stores. 


“A Good Man Is Hard to Find” may be had on Victor Talking Machines, 
Columbia Grafonolas, Emerson Records; also, Q. R. S. Imperial, U. S., Ryth- 
modik, Standard and other player rolls. 


»Vhen you buy these numbers you are contributing to the success of your race. 


For further information write to W. C. Handy, Manager. 


PACE & HANDY MUSIC CO., Inc. 


(Home of the Plues) 
1547 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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FLORENCE COLE-TALBERT 


Soprano 


“She has one of the best voices that God has given 
ber race.""—Los Angeles Times. 


“Special praise must be given Mrs. Florence Tal- 
bert who beside her natural gift has already reached a 
high plane of professional accuracy.”"—Herman De- 
vries in Chicago American. 

Engagements accepted for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio. 
658 28th Street, Detroit, Mich. 











Clarence Cameron White 
VIOLINIST 


“Critics are one in their 
high estimate of the spiendid 
attainments of Clarence 
Cameron White and his Con- 
cert appearance in your city 
means the musical event of 
the season.” For terms and dates address 


616 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 


CLEOTA J. COLLINS 
Soprano 


She has a very lovely lyric soprano voice 


of beautiful quality and sings songs with 


style and intelligence, 
interesting.— 


LILA ROBESON 
Of the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York 
103 W. 48rd St., New York City 


Her recitals are very 








Qyents pe ederywhere fo supply the Big 
Calling ids: 
Most fashionable tyles of cards fox ladies 
Nae extra 


) ». @ 
demand for our high grade 
« « 


or gentlemen, 100 for 50 cents. 
charge for address. Light, pleasant and ery 
profitable spare time work. Outfit furnished. 
Leampt and dependable sevice. (LH arders 
sent pastpaid. “White for samples and teums. 
Clddress: She House of CRowning 
Indianapolis, Snd. 
A state supervisor of schools 


TEACHERS writes us: “Will you kindly 


furnish me a large list of teachers for our schools 
for the next year? I can have them appointed at once. 
We need them for all types of schools, but primarily 
for rural schools.” 

We also have immediate calls for teachers of auto 
mechanics, carpentry, painting, agriculture, Spanish 
and French. 

THE MUTUAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
1403 New York Avenue Washington, D. C. 





The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Will Help You Get a Better Paying Position 


REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS 


Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 
Box 22, Wilberforce, 0. 
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Roland W. Hayes 
Phonograph Records 


NOW READY AND ON SALE 
(Order by Number) 
No. |, Swing Low, Sweet Chariot...............- $1.50 
Negro Spiritual, by Harry T. Burleigh. 








No. 2. Vesti La Glubba (Put on Your Smock). ..$2.00 

Arioso from Pagliacci, Orchestral Accompaniment, 
Leoncavallo. 

Me. B. TWAS. 2.000 cccssccccccccccses ceustaes $1.00 


By Katherine A. Glen. 
B: 8 








BOSTON, Mass., A. J. Jackson & Co., 130 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, Mass., Harold Whitham, 1781 Washington 


8t. 
BOSTON, Mass., Hicks, Laney & Eaton, 798 Tre- 


mont St. 
poste, Mass., R. A. Dinemare, 1221 Tremont St. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Mrs. te . Nowell, 890 Main Bt. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., J. W. Eastern Ave. 
BURN, Mass, Edward Caldwell, 388 Main St. 
DETROIT, Mich., Miss Grace L. che. 253 Woodland 


Ave. 
MONTGOMERY, Ala, Wm. G. Porter, 368 Margaret 


St. 
TUSKEGEE, Ala., Arthur Logan, Tuskegee Institute. 
—— Ala., Miss E. O. Wyatt, 1319 Ave- 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., J. M. Robinson, Jr., 1924 


BALTIMORE, Md., W. H. Roberts, 235 N. Amity St. 
PORTLAND, Ore., Mrs. E. D. Cannady, 401 Buchanan 


Bidg. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, Mrs. Margaret Corbett, 1941 
Bainbridge St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., Harry 0. Johnson, Security 


Savings Bank. 
OAKLAND, Cal., Mrs. A. M. Smith, 494 Moss Ave. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C., E. B. Lawrence, 470 King Bt 
oy 822 Avenue A. 


NORFOLK, Va, Miss B. C. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Mrs. Chas. H. Trusty, 820 Ana- 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dr. C. Sumner Wormley, 997 
Florida Ave. 

SPRINGFIELD, Ill., Miss Alice E. Williams, Box 
131, Chatham, IL 


MADISONVILLE, Ky., J. A. Watson, 117 Main Bt. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Mrs. H. W. Jordan, 822 W. Wal- 


nut Bt. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Columbia Phonograph Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |., Mise Florina M. Williams, 297 


Thayer St. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y., Dr. Harry C. Blue, 563 
Lenox Ave, 
Se N. J., James D. Williams, 7 Walnut 
COLLINGSWOOD, N. J., Mr. R. M. Taylor, 501 Park 


waco. ‘Texas, Miss Lula Mayes, 1127 N. Tth ao 

MERIDIAN, Miss., L. L. Foster, 1207 26th 

INDIANAPOLIS, ind., W. H. 

WILMINGTON, Del., ‘Mrs. Elizabeth 
French St. 

GREENVILLE, 8. C., Mr. James R. Kennedy, 630 
Pendleton St. 

= W. Va., Mr. Edward C. Lewis, Box 


WILLIAMSBRIDGE, N. Y., Mr. Robert H. O. Young, 


E. 218th St. 
DETROIT, or Mr. W. Arnold Hooper, 647 St 


Tusa. ‘Okina Mr. Harrison M. Magill, 3051% N 
Hartf 

ATHENS, Ga., Dr. Cosstes | Walten, ree Clayton St. 

DAYTON, O., Mr. R. D. regor, 100 Pontiac St. 

CHICAGO, iil, Mr. David Mitchell, 6428 Eberhard 


Ave. 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Mrs. James E. Edmondson, 
591 Sth St. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo., Mr. Claborne Riddle, 4208 W. Cote 


Brilliante. 
NEW YORK CITY, bona Pace & Handy Music Co. 
Inc., 1547 Broadw 
STAMFORD, Conn. ae Emmett Lewis, Box 277. 
Reliable and energetic Agents wanted in 
cities not here mentioned. 
























































































Roland W. Hayes, Tenor. Recitals, Concerts, 
Oratorio, Opera, Booking engagements for 
Continental Tour, season 1919, For terms, 
dates, eto. please write. 


Roland W. Hayes 


3 WARWICK ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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TH T ATT 
LOT OFFER EVER MADE! 


IDEAL BUILDING LOTS, improved and developed, with 
FRUIT TREES PLANTED ON THEM, in 


Beautiful ORCHARDVILLE 


oxty $4 


[his offer is attracting the attention of people 
from all over the country and the demand for 
the lots is increasing very rapidly. A GREAT 
MANY HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD and from 
all indications we do not think it will be long 
before they will all be sold. 

Orchardville is located in a high-grade fruit-grow- 
ing region and is to be developed along entirely 
new lines into a BEAUTIFUL FRUIT CITY 
that will be the only one of its kind in the 
country. 

Unlike other lot offers, where the purchasers are 
left to develop their lots themselves, WE DO 
THAT FOR YOU AND PLANT FIVE HIGH 
GRADE FRUIT TREES ON EACH LOT, as 
well as A BEAUTIFUL SHADE TREE, and we 
take care of the property and trees for FOUR 
YEARS WITHOUT EXTRA COST. When the 
fruit trees are in commercial bearing they should 
earn you EXCELLENT YEARLY RETURNS on 
your investment WITHOUT ANY EFFORT ON 
YOUR PART 

The lots are sized 30 x 144 Feet and have plenty 


50 ON VERY 
——- EASY TERMS 


of room for a house, garden, chicken yard, shed, 
etc., besides the fruit trees that we will 

and take care of on each lot. 

GUARANTEED TO BE AND 
UNDER A MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, AND 
THE CONTRACT YOU GET GIVES YOU 
JUST THE PROTECTION YOU MIGHT 
WANT. 

The price of the lots, as stated above, is only 
$49.50 each, and the terms are only $3.00 a month, 
(Smaller terms when more than one lot is pur- 
chased.) NO INTEREST. 

Bear in mind that the NUMBER OF LOTS IS 
LIMITED and that it is a case of FIRST COME 
FIRST SERVED. We have a beautiful circular 
that gives you all the details of this offer and 
which you will find very interesting. Send for 
a copy TODAY. 

Simply write your mame and address on the 
coupon attached below, mail it to us NOW and 
as soon as we receive it we will send you the 
circular without any obligation to you. SEND 
FOR IT RIGHT AWAY! 


ADDRESS 


THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


19 SO. LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WRITE PLAINLY 


THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEV'PT. CO., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen :— 


I am interested in your Orchardville lot offer and would be glad to receive one of 


your circulars without any obligation to me. 


Address 


Town 
Cc. 6-19 
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WHICH OF THESE SUITS DO YOU WANT? 


Here's the Biggest Tailoring Offer ever made. Stylish perfect-fitting suits 
SEND made to your individual measure, of the season’s choicest silk decorated SEND 
NO weaves, silk-stripe fabrics, gold-mixed worsteds, and imported dress cloths, NO 
MONEY guaranteed to please you completely, or Money Back. Write for free MONEY 
samples to-day, and pick the one you like best, at: 


=—- Ce ST ete 


DRESS UP AND MAKE BIG MONEY 


If you care to see the BIGGEST VALUES IN TAILORING, if you 
care to see the choicest up-to-date patterns, if you care to make a 
big saving, write us to-day, and we will send you, entirely free, 
our fine tailoring book with cloth samples of imported and do- 
mestic weaves in those rich, stylish patterns, now worn by dressy 
men and young men. Don’t think of placing an order for new 


clothes anywhere before you see this book of surprising tailoring 
values, 


YOU SAVE from 30 to 50 PER GENT 


That’s what your saving amounts to when you order 
clothes of us. And ours is genuine hand-tailoring ex- 
pertly-done, beautiful work. Every garment tailored 
strictly to individual measure, and guaranteed to satisfy 
and please you completely, or full purchase price cheer- 
fully returned. We Will Not Keep One Penny Of Your 
Money, Unless You Are WELL-PLEASED, thus leaving it 
to each customer to judge whether the clothes ordered 


of us are the best-wearing, the most satisfactory garments 
you ever wore. 


NO EXTRA CHARGES— POSTAGE 
PAID 


When you order of us you pay No Extra Charges of any 
kind. Whether you prefer a conservative, or a fancy 
novelty style, the price is always the same. No matter 
how tall or stout you are, there are No Extra Charges 
of any kind, and every order is sent postage paid. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL Pcxte> PIN FREE 


To make certain you will tell others about us, 

y& we will give you absolutely FREE, with your 

£ % first order, this handsome Gold-plated PIN. 

\ajyThere is no advertising on this Pin. You will 

be proud to wear it. Your friends will ask 

you what this beautiful emblem stands for—and 

this will remind you to recommend OUR 
STYLISH TAILORING to them. 


CASH PROFITS FOR SPARE-TIME WORK 


Together with our free samples, we will send you also full information of how you can earn 
a lot of extra money by sending orders for your relatives and friends. You will be surprised 
what a real money-making opportunity this means to you, even if you can spare only a few 
hours for this work. Orders come easy when you can show tailoring values like ours. The 
big saving can be seen at a glance. Some of our agents make from $25.00 to $50.00 a week, 
others as high as $75.00. Mr. Will J. Davis, of North Carolina writes: ‘Orders are easy to 
get. I made $16.69 in three hours.’’ That's nice money for three hours’ work, and we have 
thousands of similar letters, all telling the same pleasing, satisfying story. You will find the 
work easy and pleasant, no experience needed, nothing at all to learn, nothing to study. Send 
us your name—send it to-day—now—while the whole matter is fresh in your mind, and get 
complete book of fashions with free cloth samples and full information. Address 


CHICAGO TAILORS ASSOCIATION 
515-521 So. Franklin Street Dept. N-572 
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UGAR 5c Lb. 


One of our leaders. 
order. The 
annually by mail order concerns in 
unnecessary expense and be in 
ing plan. 
in saving money on groceries 
our catalogue 


FLOUR - $8.36 cir 


(One of Our Leaders) 
a oe ‘% per barrel, 


i per half barrel, 
....-per 49-pound sack, 
...per 24%-pound sack, 


Here Is Our Plan 


Send us $1.99 for the following Trial Order and we will 
then know that you mean business and we will include with 
your order our Bargain Grocery Catalogue in which you will 
tind big grocery bargains. 


Trial Order 


Estimated Retail Price Our Price 
5 pounds Our Best Granulated Sugar... 60 cents 25 cents 
1 large size package Quaker Oats . " ere 
1 pound Guaranteed Baking Powder : 
%-pound Black Pepper (Ground) 
%-pound Cinnamon (Ground) 
%-pound Ginger (Ground) 
%-pound Mustard (Ground) 
2 bars Kirk’s White Flake Soap . 
2 pkgs. “‘Dyflake’’ (use like Soap Flakes) 2 
1 bar Fels Naphtha Soap heaex cate ae 
1 pound Breakfast Cocoa ...... ‘ 60 
1 Catalogue Free......Retail Price, $3.21 
YOU SAVE $1.22 
« Your money returned in full 
OUR GUARANTEE: if not more than pleased. 
We are the Originators — Others are Imitators. You take 
no chance dealing with this old reliable concern. 


Our Best Flour 
Our Best Flour 
Our Best Flour 
Our Best Flour 


” 
rom 
oorw 
AOS@ea 


ag Wed 
Our Price, $1.99 


sending out catalogues to places where no benefit is ever derived. 
a position to sell our goods at the lowest possible price, we have decided on the follow- 
We will only send Bargain Grocery Catalogue to such people who can 


We quote herewith a few of the bargains listed and which are sold in different parts of 


We save you money on Groceries—catalogue free with trial 
requests for catalogues are enormous and hundreds of 


of dollars are lost 
To avoid all this 


thousands , 


prove to us they are really interested 


SUGAR - $5.00 sit... 


(One of Our Leaders) 
Our Best Granulated Sugar 
Our Best Granulated Sugar . ‘ ...per 
Our Best Granulated Sugar ..............per 25 lbs., 

Our Best Granulated Sugar ..... per 10 lbs., ‘ 
OTHER BIG BARGAINS IN OUR CATALOGUE 
Uneeda Biscuits, 12 packages Es jcexsues Oe OND 
Quaker Oats, 6 large packages ...... é 35 cents 

AND OTHER BIG BARGAINS. : 
we send no catalogue unless we receive 
Remember your trial order. 

We sell the trial order complete only and no part of same 
Nor do we sell any article mentioned in this advertisement 
separately. We reserve the right to return any money ten- 
dered in payment of goods contrary to our selling plan. 

Rush your trial order at once, and get our catalogue and 
commence saving big money on all your groceries. 


RDER BLANK 
COLE-CONRAD CO., Department GX, 
2215 Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.99 for which send 
me Bargain Grocery Order No. GX, and include free 
your catalogue showing your Big Grocery Bargains, it 
being understood and agreed if I am not perfectly satis- 
fied that I can return the goods and you will at once 
return my money. I take no r’sk. 


100 lbs., 
50 Ibs., 


Name 

Address 

City Kae 
Express Office 


COLE-CONRAD CO., 2015 Oyuen Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


The Oldest Exclusive Mail Order Grocery House in America 


Your Gold Tooth Polished 
Your White Teeth Bleached 
By Using Dr. WELTERS’ Antiseptic 


—TOOTH POWDER— 


Absolutely Free From Grit & Acid 
And Prevents Decay 
Ask your druggist. If he hasn’t got it, ask him to 


order it for you. Send 27 Cents in Stamps 
for a full size package. 


The E. A. Welters’ Tooth Powder Co., Inc. 
410 BROAD ST. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Agents and Distributors Wanted 


The Largest and Only Tooth Powder Manufacturing Corporation Owned and 
Controlled by Negroes in the United States 


-Patents secured on easy terms 
Write for particulars. 


JOS. H. STEWART, Attorney-at-Law, 
494 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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HOTEL DALE 


CAPE MAY, N. J. 


Comfort"and Elegance? without Extravagance 


This Magnificent Hotel, Located in 
the Heart of the Most Beautiful 
Seashore Resort in the World, 
is replete with every modern improvement, 
superlative in construction, appointments, serv- 
ice and refined patronage. Orchestra daily, 
garage, bath houses, tennis, etc., on premises. 
Special attention given to ladies and children. 

Send for booklet. 


E. W. DALE, Owner 


SORE and| TENDER 


Antiseptic Feot Powder, relieving excessive perspiration and 


offensive odors 
Price 50 cents. By Mall 60 cents. 
DR. WILLIAM J. CARTER, Foot Specialist 
167 West 136th St, New York City. 


MURS ERC RUA af 


LL. OR SPARE TIME 


Tub 
Guaranteed 
For Ten Years 


reelf—can positively make $3 to $10 a week. I 
Tees toon, hustling, energetics ambitious fellows, anxious to 
make money, who are willing to work with me. Not for me, but 
with me. Are youthat kind? I want you toadvertise, sell and 
appoint local agents for the biggest. most sensational seller in 
years—the ROBINSON FOLDING BATH TUB. Demon- 
strating Tub Furnished. Here's an absolutely new invention 
—nothing like it. Makes instantappeal. Sellseasily. Gives 
every homea modern, up-to-date bathroom in any part of the 
house. No plumbing, no water-works needed, Folds in small 
roll, handy as umbrella. Self-emptying, positively unleakable. 
Absolutely guaranteed for 10 years. member, fully 70 per 
cent of homes have no bath rooms, 


Sensational Sales Successes 


Two sales a day means $300 a month. Breeze, of Idaho, made 
$400 profit in 30 days. Rev. Otto Schulze, Mo., got $1600 to date. 
Burkholder, Mont,, orders $1072 in 17 days. Hamlinton, of 
Wyo., made $60 first twodars. Hundredslike that. Pleasant, 
permanent, fascinating work. Write a post card. t me 
write you @ long letter. No experience needed, no capital. 
Your credit is if you mean business. But you must 

ambitious, you must want to make money. That‘sall. Write 
& postcard now. « I want to pay you $35 to $100 every week,’ * 

H. S. Robinson, Pres. The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co. 
4975 Factories Building @ Toledo, Ohio 


Open June 20th. Closed September 10th 


THE OCEAN HOUSE 
Sea Isle City, N. J. 


This hotel is right on the ocean front. It 
has wide porches, large conservatory dining 
room where one has a beautiful view of the 
ocean while dining. Every room opens on 
the ocean. Special rates for July. Mrs. 
Lucy Lee, proprietor, 5 Plain St., Elmhurst, 
lL. I. Address after June Ist, Ocean House, 
Sea Isle City, N. J. Bell telephone con- 
nection. 


Mrs. M. WATSON RUDD, 


154 West 131st St. New York City 
has placed upon the market her new 


ROSE NINON NUFEET POWDER 


It is especially recommended for soldiers, clerks, rail 
road and factory employees, dancers and all persuns 
who are required to stand or walk to any extent. 


Agents Wanted—Write for particulars. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 


Beautiful Idlewild 


The most wonderfully ideal spot where young and 
old cast aside for the time all the cares and worries 
of their strenuous, nerve-racking routine lives and 
romp and play once more as children and enjoy to the 
full nature in all her wondrous glory. The waters of 
the lake and surrounding trout streams are fairly 
teeming with game fish of the best varieties. 


Do you enjoy bathing, boating, fishing, hunting? 


Do you enjoy roaming through the woods picking 
wild flowers and wild berries? 

Do you want a place to go where you can build up 
your health, vitality, energy and business efficiency? 

Do you enjoy mingling with the active, thinking. 
Progressive people of the day—people who do things? 
Do you believe in progress and do you want to 
have a part in one of the most progressive move- 
ments of the time? Surely! 7 
Then you will be interested in, and want to 
own a lot of your own in Beautiful Idlewild, 4 
Michigan. If you act at once you can se- 
cure a beautiful Ict for only $30.00 each; 4 
$6.00 cash; $1.00 per week. When your 
payments are completed the lot will be 
transferred to you by an absolute 
warranty deed with abstract show- 
ing clear title. 


& 
= 
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Good live energetic 
agents wanted 


Idlewild Resort 


Company 


1110 Hartford Bldg 


7 


4s 
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7 SUPREME IN. REPUTATION 
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A Milli 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE ————=— 


640 North West et. 


Indianapolis, 


ONCE A USER ALWAYS A USER 


Mme C.J. Walker 


SOLD EVERYWHERE IN USA. 





Have you investigated this 
offering ? 


Are you interested in live 
movements ? 


Send for free illustrated booklet. 


Lakeview Poultry Farm, Inc. 
Box 176 Clementon, N. J. 


BOARDWALK HOTEL 
FOR SALE 
A large property on BOARD- 
WALK at Sea Isle City, N.J., 
suitable for summer hotel. Large 
porches, Electric light, baths, all 
accommodations. Cheap for quick 
action. Ahout $2,500 cash _re- 
quired for immediate possession. 
WRITE OR WIRE QUICK to 
W. Lewis, Box 27 
611 N. 43rd St. Philadelphia 
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Would you like to know why the Negro and Caucasian Se eg ee ee ke ne ae ee eee 
are mixing in spite of prejudice? Then, read ROOT BEER OR ORANGEADE 


As Nature Leads,”’ by J. A. Rogers, author of “ From 









Supermar, to Man.’ Undoubtedly the most fearless analysis ONLY ONE CENT PER GLASS! 
 Negro-Caucasian situation by an thor. Th it , - iia ® idmaek 3 
penetrates to the very heart of the aonisaat ene in ia eel Use WHITEHOUSE “COOL-O,” a pure, 


delicious summer drink, absolutely non-alco 
holic. Five refreshing flavors: Root Beer, 
ear greatest scientists and philosophers. Easily read. Orange, Almond-Cherry, Raspberry and Grape 

"eles, 31.25: by ‘mail, $1.35. wy weaned. — Sells at only 25 cents a bottle. Each bottle 
Dept. A, Hayes Book Store, 3640 State Street, Chicago, III. makes twenty-five invigorating drinks. Sample 
eee bottle of any flavor for 25 cents, or all five for 













$1.00. 
. Millions of bottl vill b Id. Send f 
Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia ia a eg” cae “TODAY. a 
For all Lodge and Church Societies Your PROFIT 12% cents per bottle 
Don’t miss this tremendows money-making 
CENTRAL REGALIA CO. opportunity. 


JOS, L. JONES, Pres. WHITE HOUSE SUPPLY COMPANY 
. . . 1003 Federal Life Bldg., Chi » mm. 
N. E, Cer. 8th and Plum Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio tem one eae 





























Telephone, Bering 7784 


ISADORE MARTIN 


Real Estate and Insurance 
Notary Public Mortgages 
6 North 42nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 







1,000 Agents Wanted 


We are looking for representatives to 
handle this great money-making proposition. 
Just send us any old picture of yourself, 
sweetheart, friend or any relative and we 
will make you the most beautiful, extra 
large Life Size Medallion Photo free 
These Life Size Medallions are made in 
life-like colors with mahogany, oak, white 
or beautiful flowers and birds around the 
border. We return your original picture. 
Agents are selling these medallions for 
$2.00 and $3.00 each. We also give you 
best agents’ terms on two Negro War His 
tories, one by Prof. Kelly Miller and the 
other by Hon. W. Allison Sweeney; also 























tral 104-W 
Telephones: —< 


HARRY E, DAVIS 


ATTORNEY-AT-Law Notary Pustic 
1607 Williamson Builidng Cleveland, Ohio 


BROWN S. SMITH 
AtrTorney-at-Law 


Offices: Suite 802 Sykes Block 
Near Third and Hennepin 





































Minneapolis Minn beautiful Negro Post Cards and Religious 
Tel. $487 Fort Hill Cable Address, Epben ae Kone: Fone 








EDGAR P. BENJAMIN 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-atT-Law 


Write for Agents’ Terms 


oe Shot —— - Boston Mass. 
one Connection 
Tena BETHEL ART CO. 






HAWKINS & McMECHEN 
AtTorNey-at-Law 
21 East Saratoga Street Baltimore, Md. 


97 South St. Jamaica, N. Y. 




















???? What’s ina Name ???? | 
We Will Pay $10 in Cash 


For the name we select from the suggested titles for our 


NEW RACE MAGAZINE | 


to appear on July 15, 1919. 
The magazine will be a monthly, devoted exclusively to 
social news, marriages, births, deaths, new arrivals. | 
caricatures, school activities, athletics, dances and legiti- 
mate amusements. | 
We have correspondents in the largest cities and desire 
news from every city and town in the United States 
Send in your suggestion for the most appropriate title 
on the coupon below, to 


MODERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


611 N. 43rd Street Philadelphia, Pa 


Modern Publishing Co.. 
611 N. 43rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


{ suggest that you call our new magazine 






Finscerena,th 































Ablished 1 the Interes! of 
aes eS 


My name is 
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KELLY MILLER’S HISTORY OF 
THE NEGRO IN THE WORLD WAR 


New Book Published May 24th, 1919 


THE KELLY MILLER HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR is all that the title can possibly mean. 
The author takes up the Great Conflict, following it step by step through the thirty excellent chapters, 


including the Terms of the Armistice, and General Pershing’s full report to the War Department, 
gives us the only condensed History of the Great War that is fair to the Negro Race. 


and 


The Negro’s War for Democratization—He braces Himself and Claims to be the Champion of 


Democracy—Enters the Arena:of Combat! The 
Quizzical—The Whole World Hesitant. 





700 Pages, 

50 Pages of Negro Soldiers. 50 

Pages of other appropriate and In- 
teresting pictures. 


THE NEGRO IN 
THE NAVY 


More than fifty pages of the 
Book devoted to the ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF THE NEGRO IN 
THE AMERICAN NAVY— 
Guarding the Trans-Atlantic Route 
to France—Battling the Sub- 
marine Peril—The Best Sailors 
in any Navy in the World—Mak 
ing a Navy in Three Months from 
Negro Stcvedores and Laborers 
Wonderful Accomplishments of 
Our Negro Yeomen and Yeo 
women. 


AGENTS WANTED 


The Book is a RECORD BREAKER! 

Send 25 cents for a prospectus—lIt will be the 
best investment you ever made—Grasp the Oppor- 
tunity of Making Money faster than you have 
ever done before! 


Our agents are sending us thousands of orders 
weekly—There will be A MILLION copies of the 
book sold during the next six months and A 
MILLION DOLLARS profit made by agents—Are 
you going to get your share? Many Agents are 
leaving high salaried positions to canvass! 

We will quote you agent’s prices that will sur- 
*-ise you—Our agents consider a day lost when 
they fail to make at least $10—Get in touch with 
us and let us tell you about our liberal terms, 
large profits and free book offers. 


German Indigent—-The South Sensitive—The North 





Prof. Kelly Miller, Author. Howard University, Washington. D C. 
Dean Miller’ “ieture 11 x 14 Given with the book, or Picture Mailed for 25¢ 


The Negr’ Turns the Tide at Chateau Thierry— 
He Helps Hurl Back the Hordes of the Hun— 
Wins His Place and Right to a Voice in the Af- 
fairs of Mankind against Prejudice, Ridicule, Race 
Hatred and almost Insurmountable Obstacles! 


Kelly Miller, Dean of Howard University, re- 
siding in Washington, D. C., the friend of Gov- 
ernment officials in the ‘National Capital, is the 
best prepared Negro to give a complete record of 
what the soldiers and sailors of his race have ac- 
complished in the World War for Human Rights. 
It is the most satisfactory and impartial War 
History yet written. 

The book is bound in durable cloth, with sub- 
stantial head hand, price $2.50. In Full Kerotol 
Morocco (similar to cut) $3.25. Copy mailed to 
any address upon receipt of the price. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded 


AUSTIN JENKINS CO. 


523 9th St., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Address the nearer office) 


443 South Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


The Largest Publishers of special books for Negroes. 
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_ A Selected List of Books 


These prices do not include postage. Postage extra. 


te 


HAZEL. (Mary White Ovington) 

THE HEART OF A WOMAN AND OTHER POEMS. (Georgia Douglas 
Johnson) 

NORRIS WRIGHT CUNEY. (Maud Cuney Hare) 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. (B. F. Riley) 1.50 

A NARRATIVE OF THE NEGRO. (Leila Amos Pendleton) 

SOULS OF BLACK FOLK. (W. E. B. DuBois) 

A CENTURY OF NEGRO MIGRATION. (Carter G. Woodson) ... 

RACE ADJUSTMENT. (Kelly Miller) 

HISTORY OF THE NEGRO. (B. G. Brawley) 

THE NEGRO MIGRANT IN PITTSBURGH. (Abraham Epstein)... 

GRANNY MAUMEE AND OTHER PLAYS FOR A NEGRO THEATRE. 
(Ridgely Torrence) 

HALF A MAN. (Mary White Ovington) 

AFTERMATH OF SLAVERY. (William Sinclair) 

My LIFE AND WoRK. (Bishop Alexander Walters) 

THE NEGRO IN LITERATURE AND ART. (B. G. Brawley) 

FIFTY YEARS AND OTHER POEMS. (James Weldon Johnson). . 

JOHN BROWN. (W. E. B. Du Bois) 

NEGRO IN AMERICAN HIStory. (J. W. Cromwell) 

PRINCE HALL AND HIS FOLLOWERS. (George W. Crawford) .. 

THE HAITIAN REVOLUTION. (T. G. Steward) 

NEGRO CULTURE IN WEST AFRICA. (George W. Ellis) 

THE NEGRO. (W. E. B. Du Bois) 


THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO PRIOR TO 186]. 
Woodson) 


FACTS OF RECONSTRUCTION. (John R. Lynch) 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. (W. C. Berwick- 
Sayers) 

PoEMS OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 

AFRO-AMERICAN FOLKSONGS. (H. E. Krehbiel) 

OUT OF THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE. (Kelly Miller) 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. (Emmett J. Scott and Lyman 
Beecher Stowe) 
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Kashmir 


FOR HAIR AND SKIN 
‘‘BETTER THAN THE BEST ’”’ 


Kashmir Cleanser Kashmir Vanishing Cream 
Kashmir Hair Beautifier Kashmir Cold Cream 
Kashmir Cream Balm— Kashmir Cream Powder 
The New LiquidColdCream Kashmir Dandruff Remedy 
Kashmir Liquid Powder Kashmir Rouge 
Kashmir Shampoo 


soc EACH; 8 POSTAGE EACH. 
For sale at Drug Stores and Beauty Shops everywhere. Ask your 
druggist or beauty specialist. Either will get it for you. 


Kashmir Chemical Co., 
Dept. K, 312 So. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Write for our free 
Beauty Book. 








